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AND IN EXCHANGE © 


WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENTS TO ALL OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


‘THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE is Posted Free (52 issues at 3d.) to every Annual Subscriber in the United Kingdom prepaying 13/-. 
Foreign Subscribers by a Pre-payment of 17/6 will secure it being sent Post Freé to any address throughout the World for a uniform 1d. 
postage, though the postage payable varies from 1d. minimum to 2}$d. per copy. Orders may be sent through any Bookseller or: News- 
vendor, or direct to the Publisher, 9 East Harding Street, E.C. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER is entitled to A WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT 
Of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOR SALE, WANTED, and IN EXCHANGE. 
THE ONLY CONDITIONS ARE— 
1. The Coupon in the current issue, filled in, must accompany the Adverti-ement (which must not exceed four Jines or 32 words, including 
the address). No replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. For every additional 8 words, 3d. must be prepaid ; 
serial rates for large spaces quoted on application. 
2. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &c., or Piece of Music to be advertised (except in the case of vdd volumes or numbers of a 
magazine to complete a set) shall not have been issued during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 


through a local Bookseller. 


3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. 
4 Advertisements, accompanied by the current coupon, for the week's issue must reach this Office by Tuesday morning, first post. 


WANTED. 


a” Subscribers are requested to state clearly 
on their Advertisement Copy whether “ Wanted ” 
or “ For Sale,” and also to write distinctly. _ 


AME of Publisher of good French Rhyming Dic- 
tionary. -B. Bagnall, 49 Beechwood Avenue, 
Plymouth. 
ANCKS, Miscellaneous Works, 2 vols.; Farquhar, 
Works, 3 vuls.; Montelion’s Almanac, 1661-1662; 
Uidbam (J.), Compositions, 3 vols., 1770; Rochester, Poeti- 
cal Works, 2 vols. Birmingham Free Libraries, 
Reference Department (a. Capel Shaw). 
BN DELSSOHN, Beethoverl, Mozart, Bach, “chumann, 
\ Haydn, each edited by Hueffer, Please report any 
of the series. —-Bright’s Stores, Ltd., Bournemouth. 


ARPER, Metaphysics of the School ; Journal of, Theo- 

logical Studies, vol. 1, part 2; Hortus Anime, 

Philp s edition.—-Burns & Oates, Ltd., 28 Orchard 
Street, London, W. 


OQ iebeins E'S Queen-Mother and Rosamund, cloth, 
Pickering ; Horne’s Napoleon, 2 vols. ; Life of Oruik- 
shank, 2 vols.—Chaucer Book Co., 37 St. Martin's 
Court, W.C. 
f RICK, History of Guildhall ; C, Loftie, Historic Towns, 
London.— Dr. Cobb, 17 Holland Park Gardens, W. 


rP HE Army Book for the British Empire—t. Cope 
Cornford, | Madeira Estate, Black Rock, Brighton. 


1) HAKESPEARE'’S Works, 9 vols., London, 1728; 8 vols., 

Philadelphia, 1.95-6 ; 8 vols., Boston, 1802-4 ; 4 vols., 

London, 1804; 17 vols., Philadelphia, 1809; 1 vol., London, 
1824.— Downing, 5 Temple Row, Birmingham. 


AKEFIELD, Illustrations of New Zealand, coloured, 
folio; Oliver's New Zealand, folio.—Francis 
Edwards, 83 High Street, Marylebone, London, W. 


LD Books, by Edouart or others, on Silhouettes ; also 

fine specimens of Silhouettes of men iu uniform, or 

ladies earlier than 1800.—Frank Fitzgerald, 21 Por- 
chester Square, Hyde Park, W. 


4 NGLISH Texts of Arithmetic down to 1840; Petronius, 
all editions ; Lucas, Theory of Numbers; Willis and 
Oiurk’s Cambridge ; Brown’s Lunar Theory and Mathe- 
matical books.—Gatloway & Porter, Booksellers, 
Oambridge. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furm- 
ture, Old Pictures, Old Ohina, Old Silver, &c., &c., 


who desire to dispose of the same privately, are invited to | 


send particulars to Hampton & Sons, Pali Mall East, 
who are always prepared to give full value for interesting 
examples, 


CONOMIO Journal, Nos. 11, 19, 21, 24, 25, 27, 30, 31, 
33, and 47 ; Protherc, Pioneers and Progress of Farm- 
ing, 1888.—Geo. Harding, 64 Great Russel! Street, W.C. 


LD Medical Books, Anatomical Books with curious 

plates, Old Scientific Books with quaint pictures, Lives 
of Medical Men, Histories of Medical Institutions.—W. 
Heffor & Sons, Cambridge. 


MEATON'S Doctrine Holy Spirit; Mulford’s Gift of the 
Spirit ; Bain'’s People of Pilgrimage, 2 vols.—Charles 
Higham, 27a Farringdon Street, E.0. 
OOKS and Views relating to Richmond, Kew, Brent- 
ford, Isleworth, Sheen, Petersham, Twickenham, 
Ham ; the older the better. Legh's Panorama of Thames,— 
Hiscoke & Son, Richmond, Surrey. 
EWITT'S Ceramic Art, best edition; Haye's Practical 
Treatise on Planting, Dublin, 1794 or 1822; Hillegas, 
With the Boer Forces.—Hodges, Figgis & Co., 
Ltd., Booksellers, 104 Grafton Street, Dublin. 


ICKERINGS Aldine Poets: 
Gray, Swift, and Goldsmith, cloth, uncut; Kelmscott 
Beowulf, John Ball, Gothic Architecture; Rossetti’s Poems, 
ist edition, cloth; Uscar Wilde, Poems, 1st edition, cloth ; 
Ditto, Lady Windermere’s Fan, lst edition. -Frank 
Hollings, Bookseller, 7 Great Turnstile, W.0. 


URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of every kind 
bought at fair prices for cash by Holmes Bros., | 


4 Manette Street, Charing Cross Road (many years with 
Mrs. O. Hindley, of Booksellers’ Row). 


Charchil}, Falconer, | 


“WANTED. — 


OUTHEY’S British Admirals, 4 vols.; Smith’s John 

Bright, 2 vols.; Smith's Student’s Greece; Smith’s 

Classical Dict onary, 7s. 6d. and 18s.--E, Idle, 21 High 
Street, W.C. 


HORNTON'S Reminiscences of an Old West Oountry 

Clergyman, lst series, 1898; Grote s Greece, vol. 10, 

old 8vo. edition ; Oliver’s Keclesiast'cal Antiquities of Devon, 
3 vols.—A. Iredale & Son, Torquay. 


ORKS by Wilde, 0.: Whistler; Beardsley ; books in 
large and small quantities purchased._J. Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park. 
B O Code, 4th elition ; Cameron or Mar, Old Scots 
Tune-Book ; Wild Sports of the West ; Step’s Wayside 
Blossoms. _Jaggard & Co., 13 Moorfiel¢s, Liverpool. 
RABBE'S Complete Works.—Jarvis & Foster, 
Lorne House, Bangor,.N.W. 

URTON’S Arabian Nights, 16 vols.; Encyclopadia 
Britannica, 11 extra vol-.—Juckes, Book Mer- 
|chants 85 Aston Street, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

ERNARD Shaw's Unsocial Socialist, 1888, Sonnen- 

schein.—W. J. Knight, 147 High Street, Ventnor. 


ORKS of Anecdotes of Napoleon I. in any language. 


—Offers to Robert Lutz, Verlag, Stuttgart, 


| Germany. 


| Tt ERTZ’ Electric Waves ; Lodge’s Modern Views of 
} Electricity ; Helmolt’s World’s History, Vols. 2. 5, 6, 

Astrophysical Journal, 1902, 1903; Knowledge, Vois. 15. 16 
| bound.—Marling School, Stroud. 


yar Fair, parts 2, 3, 5, 7-13: Handley Cross. part 
17: Romford. Hounds, part 12; Pickwick, parts 3, 
8, and 10; Sketches by Boz, lst edi*., cloth, vol. 2; Sibson’s 
Plates to Humphrey's Clock, part 17; Puss in Boots (Cruik- 
jshank’s Fairy Library).—Midiand Educational 
Co., Ltd., Secondhand Book Department, Birmingham. 


| CYTUDIO Extras; Modern Pen Drawings ; Modern 
Pk Domestic Architecture; Corot ard Millais’ Modern 
| British Water Colours ; Book Plates.—A. & R. Milne, 
Aberdeen. 


OCHREBER’S Medical Indoor Gymnaatics.—R. M. 
Mould, Newington Public Library, Walworth Rd., 
London. 


VV ASEINGTON Gen.) Old Portraits of, and Books 
containing same; Any Portraits and Views of 
| American Interest ; Old Books and Tracts on America and 





Street, London, W.O. 


UATUOR OCoronati, vol. 1 ; Dumas’ Celebrated Orimes, 

vol. 1; Poems by J. R., 1850; Vicar of Wakefield, 
2 Vols. (Salisbury), 1766.—-Myers & Co., 59 High Hol- 
| born, London, W.O. 


ACEY’S Specifications; Inglis (Lady), Siege of 
| Lucknow ; Bain, Digit of the Moon, 4to.; Willis, 
|Canterbury Oathedral. —James Parker & Co., 
31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. 


H. PEACH, Belvoir Street, Leicester, buys Leicester- 
shire MS. Deeds, Prints, Booke. Catalogues issued. 





| . 

} 

| A Histories or books dealing with Cornwall and the 

Scillv Isles ; also old maps and prints of Cornwall, and 
engravings of celebrated Cornishmen.—Poltlard, Book- 

| seller, Penzance. 


Canada.—_The Museum Book Store, 43 Museum | 





WANTED. 
ATTHEW Henry’s Commentary (Old Testament). 


| —Principality Educational Depot, 
Y.M.C.A. Buildings, Cardiff. 


} AX MULLER’S Sacred Books of the East: Sacred 

Books of China, vols. 2, 3, 4 of Texts of Confucianism, 
trans. by Legge, Clarendon Press, 1879 [?].—Public 
Library, Gravesend, Kent. 


| 7HITE’S Worksop, the Dukery, and Sherwood Forest, 

large paper, good condition, publishers’ covers ; 

Malecarlian Conjuror’s Day-Book (Ohatelaine).—Thos. 
Ratcliffe, the Dukery Bookshop, Worksop. 


HRISTINA Rossetti’s Sing Song, 1872: Swinburne’s 
Channel Passsge; Swinburne’s Queen Mother and 
Rosamund, 1860; Le Voleur’s Czar’s Dominions, cloth, 
1899._Robson & Co., 23 Coventry Street, Piccadilly, W. 


| J[\RENOH Revolution ; Mémoires of Bishop Grégoire.— 
| E. A. 8., Saugeen School, Bournemouth. 


URTON’S Arabian Nights, original edition; Times’ 
| Reprint Punch.—H. B. Saxton, King Street, 
| Nottingham. 


} LFRED Domett, Ranolf and Amohia (1883); A. O. 
| Swinburne, Notes on Poems and Reviews, Note on 
Mascovite Crusade. — B. Stevens, Box 50, G.P.O, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


LLIOE Werner, A Time and Times, or other poetical 
works.—B. Stevens, Box 50, G.P.O., Sydney, 
N.S.W. 


ITRRARY Anecdotes of the 19th Century by W. R. 
| Nicoll and T. J. Wise, vol. 2.—B. Stevens, Box 
| 50, G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 

ARNAAM’S Travels, 2 vols.; anything on N.W. America, 

Oanada, Texas, North Pacific, American sporting 
books ; Townshend, Sporting Excursions, any Americana. 
—Henry Stevens, Son & Styles, 39 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 


EKYLL'S Wood and Garden, lst edition; Mrs. Wiggs 

of the Cabbage Patch, lst edition; Stephen’s Hore 

Sabbatica ; Stephen’s Hours in a Library, 3 vols.—C. A. 
Streicher, York. 


RITISH Bookmaker, Nos. 57, 58, 59,65; Observations 

of Modern Gardening ; Horvaday’s Two Years in the 

| Jungle ; Miscellanea Curiosa, 1705.—Suckling & Co., 
| 13 Garrick St., London, W.O. 


LAOK-LETTER Law Books of 16th Century.— 
Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., 3 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.O. 


NY of Lord Lytton’s Novels, 1860-2; also any by 
| G. P. R. James, 1844-9.—Webster, Bookseller, 
| Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 


NGLISH Spy, 2 vois.; G-mmonia, 1837; Guy 
| Mannering. Highest prices offered. Largest stock in 
| Wales. Any quantities for cash. All Welsh books pur- 
chased. —Williams’s Old Book Stores, Ruthin. 




















}| H. BRADLEY’S Ethical Studies; Macgeorge’s Old 
. Glasgow, 1895; Barnes’ Poetical Works, edited 
| Grosart.—D. Wyllie & Son, Booksellers, Aberdeen. 


[Continued on 4th page of cover. 
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The Small Advertisements on this page are inserted at 6d. per line, in the readable type shown (minimum 5 lines), rR 
The Displayed Advertisements are charged at 5s. per inch. 


. AKLUYT SOCIETY (Founded 1846).— HE DURHAM COLLEGE OF Y 
TT) re eh ee He pusrica tions, 1904. Series ir. NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
LOGUES of Valuable SECOND-HaND WORKS and | Vols. 14 and 15.—“The Voyages of Pedro| ENGLISH LANGUAGE anp LITERATURE. 
New REMAINDERS, offered at prices greatly | Fernandez de Quiros, 1595-1606,” translated; The Council invite Applications for the 
reduced, are Now Gesdy, and will be sant post and edited by Sir Clements Markham, | PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
ronan am application  W H. SMITH & Son | K.C.B., with Bibliography and Maps, 2 vols.;|and LITERATURE. The remuneration 
ub ee arm 186 Strand, London, W. | V°l: I. for 1902 (in the press).—‘ Early Dutch | attached to the Chair wilh consist of a fixed 
rary 1 eee — ee be a to ey omy Be gen stipend and share of fees. | 
y Sir Martin Conway.” Vol. for (in| - Further iculars may be obtained from 
sca sf ae Ne St Pe yet a the press).—‘** The Countries round the Bay of | the sm esl to + harny Ma copies of appli- 
otes on N ak 4 _ coming Fut me oa | Bengal,” edited from an unpublished M.8.,| cations and testimonials must be sent NOT 
Classified Lists of Books are issued by 1669-79, by Thomas Bowry, by Col. Sir Richard | LATER THAN SEPTEMBER 10th, 1904. 




















ILLIAMS & NORGATE, | Temple, Bart.—Annual Subscription, 1 guinea. | F. H. PRUEN, Secretary. 
Book Importers, ;—100 Volumes published in the First Series, | ———— 2) ae 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, | 10 Volumes in the Second Series.—Hon. Secree; UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


. London, W.C. 


tary and Treasurer, BAstL H. Soutssy, F.S.A., | LECTURERSHIP IN POLITICAL 
SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. ECONOMY. 


| 75 Victoria Street, S.W. 





| 
| y ine University Court of the University of 
" : | \YPEWRITING.—Novels, Plays, Reviews, | Aberdeen will, at a Meeting early in Sep- 
HOMAS 7H OR P, &c., accurately Typed at 10d. per 1,000 tember, proceed to appoint a LECTURER IN 
Secondhand Bookseller, words. Ten years’ experience. References to a ECONOMY. 

: C,.| authors. Work by post quickly returned.— | uties to commence at the beginning of next 

200 Gr. Manere’s Lava, Loxpox, W.0.,/ 2" r  Davipeok, 8 Hyde Vale, Blackheath, | Winter Sesion, Salary to be £850 0 vear. 
AND 4 BROAD STREET, READING. London. | Applications, along with 15 copies of testi- 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both a _monials, are to be lodged with ROBERT WALKER, 
Addresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, | Hsq., M.A., Secretary of the University Court. 

Commissions executed. &e., carefully typed at home (Remington), | before 1st SEPTEMBER ensuing. 

9d. per 1,000 words. Orders promptly executed. _ University of Aberdeen, 30th July, 1904. 
PEWRITING. — Authors’ MSS., Novels, —M. M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, 8.W. YPEWRITING. — The. West Kensington 
Plays, Reviews, Sermons, &c., typewritten Offices. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. ; 
with promptness and accuracy, 7d. per 1,000 YPEWRITING.—MSS. 9d. a 1,000; envelopes, Legal and General Copying; Circulars, &c., 
words, Specimens and testimonials on applica- circulars; translations, Latin, French, | duplicated; usual terms; references; estab- 
tion. — Miss ALDERSON, 56 Boroughgate, German; accuracy. — Miss HANDLEY, Elm | lished eleven years.—S1K#s & SIKES, 13 Wolv er 
Appleby, Westmorland. Grove, Berkhamsted. | ton Gardens, and 229 Hammersmith Road, W. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE THE PALL MALL GAZETTE THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


























has been PROVED to be far ahead 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
of any oer + -y aes THe EVENING ay OF THE Bovearan Man Established 1821. 
paper ce o moma ter pullieners anD Hs FaMiLy. Published Daily. Pri peeenare 
isn Erato engritanenevizage Savon | tars caion start Ue! ame th 
rature, an ou ou the 2 asa circulation peculiar among the 
PUBLISHERS’ COLUMNS DAILY Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- more cultivated classes of Great Britain in every 
A Classified Survey of the Week’s a peers my oy ye f = and ees. with _ Senion, to be one of the 
cial Columns for New Books eading papers in the country. 
Publishing appears every Saturday. "San to Literary Matter every Day. = special columns devoted to literary 
Offices : TUDOR STREET, LONDON, B.C. OrFicEs: Newton St., HoLBoRrN, Loxpor, W.O. ae 
THE SPHERE THE LIVERPOOL COURIER SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH 
Gd. Weekly. F ' : 
‘ Lette “a 0.K.8 ESTABLISHED 1808. Daily and Weekly. ? rae eee 
A Literary r by ©. K. 5. The principal morning paper published 
appears each Week. “The mg sy * is e fret-olene in South Yorkshire. Enjoys a National 
. . new: r navin a ve arge circulation in : 
Also List of Books Received. yt ol Cheshire, pms frm fe mon reputation. 
SPEOIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR i es Special Publishers’ page every Wednesday. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNOEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. SPECIAL PUBLISHERS’ PAGE EVERY FRIDAY Reviews and criticisms carefully and 


cleverly written. 








NEWCASTLE DAILY JOURNAL | ADVERTISING IN IRELAND. 


auantenes nani THE DAILY EXPRESS, Applications for these spaces should 
The Conservative Newspaper for the DUBLIN. 
Counties of Northumberland, Durham, | PREMIER FINANCIAL PAPER OF IRELAND. be made to Messrs. Crossley § Co., 
i i “ One of the few Daily Papers in the United Kingdom 
Cumberland, and Berwickshire. chowtan a duatnns i a — . 57a Colenae Street, London, E.C. 
SPECIAL REVIEW DAY— Most Suitable Medium for Publishers’ Special Rates for a Series will be 
SATURDAYS. Advertisements. quoted 





Special Columns devoted to Literary Matters 
London Office (special wire), 169 Fleet Street, E.C. every Thursday. 


HOMELY HINTS 


FOOD AND COOKING, DICESTION AND INDICESTION, | 
With over 140 Simple, Practical, and Economical Receipts. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 1s. 


***HOMELY HINTS,’ a shilling publication which has been 
recently issued, an exceedingly useful and instructive little book, is 
bound to find its way into quarters where the more bulky tomes 
could never possibly penetrate. The book is divided into three 
parts. Chapter I. deals with the values of the various kinds of food ; 
Uhapter II. treats of digestion, how to prevent and how to cure DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
indigestion ; Chapter III. comprises a most complete selection of 
recipes of popular French, English, and American dishes, with & AFTER DINNER. 


minute details as to their preparation. It is neatly bound, and is 3 LU E 
sure to be in great demand by all classes of the community.” 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much 


PUBLISHED BY stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
ALF. COOKE, Ltd., Crown Printing Works, LEEDs. eine oe 

















CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED Tap 
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Williams Norgate’s 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY 


Just PUBLISHED, 
448 pages. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. 


THE RELICIONS OF AUTHORITY AND 
THE RELICION OF THE SPIRIT. 


By the late AUGUSTE SABATIER, Professor in the 

University of Paris, Dean of the Protestant Theologi- 

cal Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author by JEAN 

R&vILLE, Professor in the Protestant Theological 

Faculty of the University of Paris; and a Note by 

Madame SABATIER, 

“ Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as 
a great book, the finest legacy of the author to the Pro- 
testant Church of France and to the theological thought 
of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which 
is characteristic of the best French theology, and ex- 
cellently translated, it is a work which any thoughtful 
person, whether a professional student or not, might 
read without difficulty.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

“Its philosophical grasp, the breadth of its historical 
survey, and its sustained elevation of tone make us 
lament once more the too early loss of this brilliant 
French thinker to the cause of progress and enlighten- 
ment.’’— Manchester Guardian. 


Vol. Il. 























Completing the Work. Just PUBLISHED. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
THE BECINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By PAUL WERNLE, Professor Extraordinary of 
Modern Church —w at the University of Basel. 
Translated by Rev. G. A. BigwemMann, M.A., and 










Edited, with x Introduction, by the Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, LL. 
Vol. I—THE RISE OF THE RELIGION. 





Vol. I.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH. 
“No English book covers the same ground, or is con- 
ceived with the same breadth and sanity ; in few works 
in any language are learning and insight so happily 
combined.”—Bdinburgh Review. 


In trv Volumes. Demy 8vo. Buckram. 
Gilt Tops. With a number of Illustrations, 
some in Photogravure. 288. net. 29s. post free. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
BY HERBERT SPENCER 


“Without committing ourselves to any definite 
opinion in regard to the two methods, we may say that 
he was in many ways singularly well equipped for the 
undertaking. ‘Though betrayed at times into a mood of 
not unnatural complacency, he contrives to maintain 
throughout an attitude of detachment and impartiality 
as consistent as it is remarkable.”— Spectator. 

“Tt is the work of a man who devoted his life to high 
and. disinterested. aims, and accomplished a task to 
which no parallel can be found in the history of English 
thought.” — Times. 

“It is the candid, unaffected, and entirely honest 
work of one who sacrificed all the common aims of 
matkind to the single pursuit of truth, and, while 
nursing, as he admits, ‘ the desire for achievement and 
the honour which achievement brings,’ found his chief 
ambition in clear thinking and right‘action. It gives a 
plain and faithful account of the growth of an intellec- 
tual system which, however defective or unsatisfying, 
contains much that has entered into tlie very fibre of the 
age, and when all is: said is, in scope at least, unique in 
the history of E»glish thought.’ *— The Atheneum, 


WORKS BY HERBERT SPENCER 


A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Thoroughly Revised. 

Popular re-issue now in course of preparation 7s, 6d. 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. (Revised 



















































and Enlarged) .. - ee 36s. 

PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols... 36s. 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. L. 2s. 

— Vol. II. 18: 

Dit Vol. ITI, Ife. 

PRINCIPLES ‘oF ETHICS. ~. L. 15s. 

itto Vol. II... 12s. 6d. 

JUSTICE. (Separatelyy . 6e 
OTHER Ww ORKS. 

THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY +» 10s, 6d. 

EDUOATION (Library Edition) ‘ 6s. 





Ditto (Cheap Edition) . 
ESSAYS, 3 vols. 
FAOTS AND OOMMENTS 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 
ROOIAL STATICS and MAN y. 
MAN v. STATE (Separately) 

SYSTEM. 






2s. 6d. 
30s, (or each vol. 10s.) 
6s. 





6s. 
10s. 


Fol: urged "Raition 
STATE 







AGAINST THE METRIO "Third 
Edition, with Additions 
DESCRIPTIVE 
Compiled and Abstracted by Dr. 
SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. 






SsOCcTOLOG Y 
DUNOAN, Dr. 
Folio, boards. 







3. LOWEST RAOKS, NEGRITOS, POLY- 

188. 4, AFRICAN RAOES, 16s. 5. 
RAOES, 188. 6. AMERICAN RACES, 18s. 
8. FRENCH, 


16s. 
NESIANS, 
ASIATIC 

7. HEBREWS AND PHGNICIANS, 2ls. 










A Complete List of Works, with Contents, post-free 
upon application. 





Wittiams & NorGare,si4 Henrietta St., London, W.O. 





1. ENGLISH, 188. 2. ANOIENT AMERICAN RACES, 


| 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin | ‘BOOKS FOR THE 


has much pleasure in announcing | 
that he will publish in the early 


| autumn a new novel by 





JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


(Mrs. Craigie) 
entitled 


THE FLUTE 
OF PAN 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 














WoRKS 





BY 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


(MRS. CRAIGIE) 





The 











Vineyard 6s 
Love and the 
Soul-Hunters Sith 6s. 
The School 

for Saints . , 6s. 
Robert 

Orange = (eC. 
The Herb- 

Moon 6s. 





Tales of John 
Oliver Hobbes 


Tales about 


Temperaments 
Cloth, 2s. Paper, is. 


The Wisdom of the Wise 
A Comedy in Three Acts. 
‘Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Paper, Qs. net. 


The Aathediiibes 
A Comedy in Four Acts 
- Gtoth, 3s. 64. net. Paper, 2s. net. 





. | The Gate's some Mortals 
| 


and Lord Wickenham 


Prices, 6s., 2s., and ls. 


THE TALES OF 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


Cloth, 2s ; paper, ls. each. 

a Some Emotions and a Moral 
| 

| 








A Study in Temptations 
The Sinner’'s Comedy 
A Bundle of Life 














T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, 
London, E.C. 


SUMMER T TIME 


By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
WILD NATURE’S WAYS. 


With Rembrandt Frontispiece and 200 Illustrations 
from Photographs direct from Nature by O. and R. 
KEARTON. 10s. 6d. 


‘WITH NATURE AND A 


CAMERA. With Frontispiece and 180 Pictures 
from Photographs direct from Nature by O. 
KEARTON. Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 


OF SELBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE. With 
Notes by EARTON, F.Z.S., and containing 
upwards of 120 Illustrations from Photographs by 
O.and R. KEARTON. 6s. 


WILD LIFE at HOME: How 


| BRITISH BIRDS’ 


/OUR 


to Study and Photograph It. Profusely Illustrated 
ay Photographs direct from Natare by C. KEARTON, 


NESTS : 


How, Where, and When to Find and Identify Them, 
With nearly 130 Illustrations from Photographs by 


0. KEARTON. 21s. 
RARER . BRITISH 


BREEDING BIRDS: their 
Summer Haunts. With about 70 Illustrations from 
Photographs direct from Nature by O. KEARTON. 
Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS: their 


Food, Feathers, Flight, Nests, Eggs, Young, Songs and 
Call Notes. With 100 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs direct from Nature by O. KEARTON. 5s. 


STRANGE ADVENTURES IN 


DIOKY-BIRD LAND: Stories told by Mother 
Birds to Amuse their Chicks, and overheard by 
R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. Illustrated from Photo- 
ye taken direct from Nature by 0. KEARTON. 


cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
BIRDS’ NESTS, EGGS, and 
EGG-OCOLLECTING. Illustrated with 22 Coloured 
Plates of Eggs. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 5s. 





By Prof. F. E. HULME, 
FL.S., F.S.A. 


Familiar Garden Flowers. 


In 5 vols. With 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates in each 
and Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 


3s. 6d. each 
Familiar Wild Flowers. 
™ 7 vols. With 40 Full-Page Ooloured Plates in 


each, and Descriptive Text. 3s 6d. each. 


By W. SWAYSLAND. 
FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. 


In4 vols. With 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates in each 
by A. THORBURN, &c., and Descriptive Text. 
3s. 6d. per vol. 


By W. F. Kirby, F.L.S., F.E.S. 
FAMILIAR BUTTERFLIES 


and MOTHS. 192 pages, crown 4to, with 18 Coloured 
Plates, cloth gilt, 6s. 


The Butterflies and Moths 


of EUROPE. Over 400 pp.-demy 4to, with 54 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustfations, cloth 
gilt, 21s. net. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London ; 
and all Booksellers. 
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Notes 


DESPREAD interest has been aroused by the 
Bookman’s Club proposed in somewhat 
fanciful terms by E. G. O. in a recent issue 


of Tae Acapemy, and I have received many 
letters on the subject, chiefly from those who desire to 


see something practical done in the matter. Per- 
sonally I think there is room for some _ such 
club, as at present there does not exist in 


London any place where bookmen can forgather. 
It is proposed, if sufficient support is offered, to 
hold a meeting in the early autumn to discuss the ques- 
tion, and any who care to send me their names and 
addresses will receive due notice of the time and place 
of the meeting. The chief difficulty in the way of the 
formation of such a Bookman’s Club seems to be the 
question of finance, as it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
make a small club financially sound unless the subscrip- 
tion is high, at any rate for town members. However, 
if a sufficient number of persons show themselves in- 
terested in the project, a meeting to discuss its practical 
aspects can be held. 


HawTuHorveE still pervades the magazines, and the 
general tendency of writers seems to be to admit the 
novelist’s genius and charm, while expressing inability to 
account for his influence. Mr. Francis Gribble writes 
of him in “The Fortnightly,” and on the whole his 
appreciation lacks insight and is permeated with a ten- 
dency toward phrase-making at the cost of sense and 
sensibility. This of Hester Prynne is surely sound 
without much sense: “She is the embodiment of an 
idea—the impersonal victim of a relentless Nemesis. 
One is made sensible, not of the pathos of her sufferings, 
but of the tragedy of her situation,” which confession 
shows clearly that Mr. Gribble sat down to write of 
Hawthorne without being endowed with that sympa- 
thetic insight necessary to any useful and just criticism. 
In fact, Mr. Gribble in my judgment appears to be quite 
out of touch with Hawthorne. He can say, “ There is 
no realism in, for instance, ‘The House of the Seven 
Gables’”! Hawthorne’s greatest gift was the power to 
show how largely the realities of life are mingled—for 
many of us—with the mysteries of the unknown and 
unaccountable. 


In “ The Cornhill” there is a far more just apprecia- 
tion of Hawthorne in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s letter to 
the American Ambassador, as in this paragraph: 

“With Beauty haunting his path,‘ an hourly visitant,’ 
and all the intricacies of human character for subject, 
did Hawthorne shape himself, through the long years at 


Salem, and through the drudgeries of his Custom House 
post, into the ever-delightful artist he now appears to us, 
an artist whose place grows larger and more certain as 
the days roll on, and, in the quiet of our after-judgment, 














THE LATE MR. W. DAVENPORT ADAMS (“ THE BOOKWORM”) 
(Photo. Elliott & Fry) 


he and the other great ones of his day rise to the 
honour which is duly theirs. ‘On the pure horizon far’ 
we see his star shining beside its fellows, and we know 
it for one of those beacons of poetry which live when 
other lights grow dim, let the years fleet as they may.”’ 


And I quote also a personal note of interest: 


“For when I look back to the books which most 
strongly influenced my own youth, I am aware of a love 
for certain writings of Hawthorne, a love most ardent 
and tenacious, which succeeded a passion of the same 
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kind for certain writings of Mr. Ruskin. In both cases 
the devotion was hardly rational ; it did not spring from 
any reasoned or critical appreciation of the books, for 
it dates from years when I was quite incapable of any- 
thing of the kind. It was the result, I think, of a vague, 
inarticulate sense of an appealing beauty, and a beauty 
so closely mingled with magic and mystery that it 
haunted memory ‘like a passion.’ ”’ 


Tue American magazines are very naturally full of 
Hawthorne. One of the best of the articles dealing 
with this charming writer is by Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie in “ The North American Review.” Here is a 
very sane passage on Hawthorne’s “ Puritanism,” which 
is so often misunderstood : 

“ Neither in faith nor in practice was he a Puritan. 
He saw life as the Puritan had once seen it, with clear 
and authoritative insight ; but he saw it under radically 
different conditions and with the immense modification 
of the artistic temperament. Through all manners, 
customs, dress, institutions, he saw, as the Puritan 
had seen, the interior reality—the life of the soul. It 
was as if the externalities of life had no separate exist- 
ence for him; he was aware only of the immortal element 
in the show and movement of things. And this immortal 
element was present in his view, not as a free, expanding 
energy under normal conditions; but crippled, baffled, 
beaten about by circumstances ; distorted and misshapen 
not only by failure and weakness, but by a deep-going 
corruption ; continually driven back upon itself until it 
groped blindly in the mysteries of morbid experience. 
Hawthorne’s Puritan inheritance showed itself in his 
absorption in the problems, not only of the spirit, but 
of the spirit out of harmony with itself and at odds with 
its own nature.” 

Messrs. METHUEN have arranged to publish, under 
the editorship of Professor Oman, a new History of 
England in six volumes, which will be written by the 
Editor, Mr. G. M. Trevelyan—the author of that bril- 
liant study, “England in the Age of Wycliffe ”—Mr. 
H. W. C. Davis, Mr. Owen Edwards, Mr. Arthur D. 
Innes and Mr. C. Grant Robertson. 

Tue members of the Irish National Theatre Society 
are steadily rehearsing their programme for next season, 
when, with some other new plays, they hope to produce 
“On Baile’s Strand,” by Mr. W. B. Yeats ; an historical 
play in three acts, dealing with the struggle between the 
Irish and the Danes, by Lady Gregory ; “‘ The Miracle of 
the Wheat,” a one-act miracle play by Mr. P. Colm; 
and ‘“‘ The Well of the Saints,” a drama in three acts by 
Mr. J. M. Synge. Several of these plays are rather 
longer than most of the works that the Society has 
produced hitherto, and will make stronger programmes 
than some of those chosen last year. Further it is 
understood that next season the society will play in a 
little theatre newly arranged for the purpose, and will 
thus be able to do far better work than what was 
possible in the inconvenient concert hall where hitherto 
the performances have taken place. 

In addition to his dramatic work Mr. Colm is engaged 
on a volume of lyrical poems, of a rather objective 
nature, which will contain impressions of the intimate 
life of the Irish country people. A few of his poems 
of this sort—such as “The Plougher” and “The 
Drovers ”—have already been printed. They have a 
little uncertainty of form, yet are full of interest and 
promise, and have a quality that separates them com- 
pletely from the literary lyrics of which everyone is 
weary. 
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A vo.tumeE of mystical prose stories by “A. E.,” the 
well-known poet, is going through the press in Dublin, 
and will. be published before long. The stories were 
written some time ago when “ A. E.” was at work on his 
earlier volumes of verse, and a few of them were printed 
in the “ Daily Express” of Dublin, when that journal 
was giving a good deal of attention to the writers of the 
Irish movement. Like all the other work of “A. E.” 
the new volume will be chiefly taken up with subjects of 
a theosophical nature. It is hoped also that in the 
autumn some of his pictures will be exhibited in Dublin. 


ReturninG to Mr. Gribble and “The Fortnightly,” 
his contribution on George Sand is far in advance of his 
paper on Hawthorne and really quite excellent. He 
says nothing new, but sums up old views and the facts 
of the case excellently. But does he not go astray in 
saying that “intellectual values are constant, whereas 
emotional values vary from one generation to another ”; 
is not that the exact opposite of the truth ? 





“Tue Kiss Poericat,” by Mr. Norman Pearson, in 
the same magazine, is amusing reading, while at ,the 
same time containing much sound criticism thrown in 
by the way, as here: 

“To Browning the kiss was a focus of concentrated 
emotion, but it was emotion sanctified, partly by his 
reverence for woman, and partly—if we may read the 
poet as the interpreter of the man—by his belief that 
love was not merely a fleeting incident of earthly life, 
but an essential process in the soul’s development, and 
perhaps even the guiding principle of the purpose which 
carries it through the ages (see ‘Cristina’). Hf the 
living seed once take root, death shall lay no hand on 
it, and it shall surely bear fruit in the course of the 
countless existences which await the soul in the here- 
after (see ‘Evelyn Hope’). For him, therefore, the 
kiss ceases to be a mere lover’s caress, and becomes a 
sacrament ; a symbol and pledge, not of an earthly love, 
which must perish with the senses of the body, but of a 
spiritual communion which transcends and will survive 
them.” 


“ ScRIBNER’S MaGazINE” is now issued here by Mr. 
Heinemann, and the August number makes a brave 
show. There is a story by Mr. Kipling, and contribu- 
tions by Edith Wharton, Thomas Nelson Page, Henry 
van Dyke and other well-known writers. But it is 
chiefly in the matter of the illustrations that this maga- 
zine is such an object lesson to us in this country. The 
colour blocks in this issue are admirable, and some of the 
drawings show what can be done when money is no 
object. I have seldom seen more striking illustrations 
than those to “ Dawn,” by F. Walter Taylor ; they are 
full of atmosphere and power. In “ The Point of View” 
are some notes upon the “ Decline of the Preface” and 
on the fine art of “ Blethering.” Among famous 
bletherers are mentioned Lamb, Whistler, Shakespeare, 
Thackeray, and Mr. Meredith; who would not join so 
goodly a company? And what is to blether? “It is 
to enlarge the spirit under the cramping influence of 
adversity or the crass monotony of toil, by entering tem- 
porarily into league with the imps of inconsequence.” 


IRISHMEN are, as a rule, first-class bletherers; it was 
with admirable blethery that Goldsmith was wont to 
meet Johnson’s ponderous solemnities. Swift was a dry 
bietherer, a trifle too fond of logic. Burke, on the other 
hand, never blethered. An Irish bull is supreme 
blethery, for it should not be forgotten that an Jrish 
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bull is not the stupid blunder it is usually considered 
but a witty, inconsequential, upside-down statement of 
truth. There are physical as well as mental blethers, as 
for example that one narrated by the writer of the note 
in question: “ Among our personal acquaintances we 
probably could find numerous less illustrious but equally 
authentic examples of the blethering spirit. I know a 
man of honorable years and literary profession who went 
upon a solemn occasion to deliver an address before his 
Alma Mater. The address was eloquent and moved his 
hearers. Later they discussed its noble imagery, un- 
aware that its author was then rolling down the green 
sward of a hill back of the college buildings, enjoying a 
blether such as the mind of youth could in nowise 
conceive.” 


“ THE INDEPENDENT Review ” is better than ever this 
month. Mr. R. F. Cholmeley contributes “A Com- 
plaint of Public Schools,” full of wholesome but in- 
effectual truths. He starts out with the truism, “ Of all 
the subjects in which Englishmen endeavour, from time 
to time, to take an interest, there is none which they 
take up more reluctantly, or lay aside more gladly, than 
education.” This is not the place to examine the argu- 
ments of his strong attack upon our public-school system 
of so-called education, but to what he has said I may be 
allowed to add that our national ignorance of our 
national literature is largely to be traced to the defici- 
encies in our public-school training. The average boy— 
or young man—from any of our great public schools is as 
ignorant of the classics of our tongue as he is accom- 
plished in the records of cricket, boating and football. 
English history is almost equally neglected ; it is taught 
indeed, but in such dry-as-dust manner as to make it 
abhorrent to the mind of any live boy. But as Mr. 
Cholmeley says in effect, it is no use raising our voices 
in the wilderness, for none will come forth to hear, and 
if they do so they will not heed. 


ANOTHER article worthy of notice in “The Inde- 
pendent Review ” is a plain-spoken criticism on “ Shake- 
speare’s Final Record” as read by commentators and 
critics in general. It is written by Mr. G. L. Strachey 
that the later plays afford no ground for the conclusion 
concerning Shakespeare that ‘after a happy youth and 
a gloomy middle age he reached at last—it is the uni- 
versal opinion—a state of quiet serenity in which he 
died.” I join issue with the writer as to this being a 
universal opinion, for there are many who have come to 
no conclusion at all, not believing, as apparently this 
writer also does not believe, “ that the character of any 
given drama is . . . a true index to the state of mind 
of the dramatist composing it.” It is one of the banes 
of Shakespearean criticism that, knowing little of the 
life-story of Shakespeare the man, critics have fallen 
back upon the plays and poems and have read into them 
Shakespeare’s life and character as imagined by them. 
Mr. Strachey points out very clearly to my thinking 
that Dr. Furnivall, Professor Dowden and others have 
no justification in the plays themselves for their con- 
clusion that, as the Professor writes, Shakespeare “ did 
at last attain to the serene self-possession which he had 
sought with such persistent effort ” ; there is no evidence 
whatever that he aimed at or achieved such serenity, 
still less is there any evidence in favour of Dr. Furni- 
vall’s fancy portrait: “ Forgiven and forgiving, full of 
the highest wisdom and peace, at one with family and 
friends and foes, in harmony with Avon’s flow and 
Stratford’s level meads, Shakespeare closed his life on 
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earth.” It is such sentimental stuff as this that some- 
times makes us despair of Shakespearean criticism. A 
phrase of Mr. Strachey’s I must quote: this is an ad- 
mirable summing up of “Timon”: “This splendid 
— of nastiness.” Altogether an excellent and useful 
article. 





ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the continuing of 
the Bibliographical articles by Mr. Walter Jerrold. 


THe London School of Economics and Political 
Science offers, for ‘the encouragement of research, a 
studentship of £100 a year for two years. Tk2 examina- 
tion will be held on October 11 and 12. Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Director, London 
School of Economics, Clare Market, London, W.C. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 


The Westminster Press announce for early publication a 
pamphlet entitled “Our Silent Navy: Is it forgotten?”’ 
With contributions by Rudyard Kipling, Arnold White, 
Fred T. Jane, Archibald 8. Hurd, Major W. P. Drury, 
Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock, Gerard Fiennes, George Ren- 
wick, M.P., and many others. Also the Log of H.M.S. 
“Talbot,’’ which ship was present at the battle of 
Chemulpho.—Under the title “Introspective Essays’’ Mr. 
Keith Murray will publish shortly, through Mr. Elliot 
Stock, a volume of papers on social, ethical, and philo- 
sophical subjects.—‘ The Czar’s Adjutant: A Story of 
Russia Within for those Without, and an Episode of the 
Russo-Japanese War,”’ is the title of a new book by Jaakoff 
Prelooker, to be published shortly by the “ Anglo-Russian.’’ 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS 


THE OLD-SPELLING SHAKESPEARE. 


In 40 vols, To be issued at short intervals. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
With the Spelling of the Quarto or the Folio as the basis of the Text, and all 
changes marked in heavy type. Edited by F. J. FuRNIvALL, M.A., D.Lit. 
(Founder of the New Shakespeare Society). 

The COMEDIES wil’ be issued first, after which will follow the HISTORIES and 
TRAGEDIES. The entire series will be printed on Hand-made Paper, limited to 500 
copies, and priced at 5s. net per Volume, (To be sold only in Sets.) There will also 
bea CHEAPER EDITION at 2s. 6d. net per Volume, on good Antique Paper. Each 
Volume may be purchased separately. THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

SALAMAN AND ABSAL. By Epwarp FirzGrratp. Being a 
Reprint of the First Edition of 1856. With 12 Illustrations by BLANCHE 
McManus, Hand-made Paper, grey antique, 2s. 6d. net; quarter vellum, 5s, 
net ; Japanese vellum cloth 5s, net. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUMES. 
OONTAINING THE LOVE LETTERS OF HENRY VIII. 
KINGS’ LETTERS. Letters of the KINGS of ENGLAND from 
ALFRED to HENKY VIII. Newly Edited from the Originals by Rosert 
STEELE. With Portraits of Henry V. and Anne Boleyn as Frontispieces. 2 vols. 

2s. 6d. net each ; quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net each, 


THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. From “The Golden 
Ass of Apuleius.” Translated by W. ADLINGTON (1566). Edited by W. H. D. 
Rocsg, Litt.D. With Frontispiece. 1s. net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF FULK FITZWARINE. Newly translated 
from the Anglo-French by ALICE Kremp-WkLCH. With an Introduction by 
Prof. BRANDIN. With Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s, 6d. 
net. 











"RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. A Popular Hand- 


book of Nautical Information. By Francis Mittoun. With 6 Coloured 
Plates, and many Illustrations in the Text, specially designed attractive Cover, 
stamped in Colours, 5s. net. 


“In every way this is one of the most 
sea services we have seen.”—Lloyd’s Weekly. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Messrs. ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., have just 
REMOVED (0 new and larger premises at 32 GEORGE 
STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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THE BOOK MARKET 
Booksellers’ Reports of the Best Selling Books 








England 


BARNSTAPLE : 


Mr, A, E, Barnes, 
107 High Street 


General Literature 


1. Our Country’s Animals. 


2. Adam’s Diary. Mark Twain. (Harper.) 


(Macmillan.) 


. The Crossing. Churchill. 
( Heinemann.) 


1 
2. The Challoners. Benson. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Messrs, Cornish Brothers, Lim., 
37 New Street 


General Literature, 
the Prehistoric Age in England. | 


1. Remain of 
Windle. (Methuen.) 
2. The Making of English. Bradley. (Macmillan.) 


Fiction 


Charchill. 
Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 


1. The Crossing. (Macmillan.) 


2. The Queen’s Quair. 


Bright’s Stores, Ltd., 
The Arcade 
General Literature 
. The British Home of To-Day. Sparrow. (Hodder 


BOURNEMOUTH: | 2 
| 


~ 


(Methuen.) 
(Bullen.) 


1. New Forest, Hutchinson. 
2. Snob, Aldin and Emmanuel. 
Fiction | 
1. The Crossing. Ohbarchill. (Macmillan.) | 
2. The Queen's Quair, Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 


BRIGHTON: 


Mr. S. Combridge, 
56 Church Road, Hove 


General Literature 


1. Highways and Byways in Sussex. 
millan. ) 
2. Ruskin’s Works. 


Lucas, (Mac- 


(Allen.) 
Fiction 


1. The Crossing. Churebill. 
2. The Challoners. Benswn. 


Mr, W. Junor, 
72 Queen’s Road 


General Literature 
1. Guide Books. 
2. Thin Paper Editions, 
Fiction 
Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 


(Macmillan.) 
( Heinemann.) 


(Newnes.) 


1. The Queen’s Quair, 
2. Sixpenny Reprints, 





BRISTOL: 


1. Old Times and New. 
2. Russia as it Really is. 


1. Dictionary of the Bible. Extra Volume. 


3. Monastic Life. 
| HULL: 


Messrs, James Fawn & Son, 
42 Queen’s Road 
General Literature 


Tetley. (Unwin.) 
Joubert. (Nash.) 


Fiction 


1. The Challoners.- Benson. ( Heinemann.) 
2. Lychgate Hall. 


Francis. (Longmans.) 


Fiction 
1, Sir Mortimer. Johnston, (Constable.) Messrs. William George’s Sons, 
2. Anna the Adventuress. Oppenheim. (Ward, 
Lock.) The Book Store, 
BATH: Top Corner, Park Street | 
Messrs, B, & J. F. Meehan, General Literature 
Gav S$ 1. Maria Edgeworth. Lawless. ( Macmillan.) 
32 Gay otreet 2. Watts. Chesterton. (Duckworth.) 
General Literature Fiction 
1. Maria Edgeworth. Lawless, (Macmillan.) | 1. The Queen’s Quair. Hewlett. oe 
2. Famous Houses of Bath and District. Meehan. 2. Dog Day. Aldin. (Heinemann.) 
Fiction. | CAMBRIDGE: 


Messrs, Galloway & Porter, 
30 Sidney Street 


General Literature 


(T. & T. Olark.) 


2. Remains of the Prehistoric Age in England. 


Windle. (Methuen.) 


Gasquet. (Methuen.) 


Messrs, A, Brown & Sons, 
Savile Street 


General Literature 


1. Quaint Talks about Long Walks. Cooper. ( Brown.) 


. Pocket Ruskin, (Allen.) 
Fiction 


1. The Crossing. Churchill. (Macmillan.) 
2. Sixpenny Novels. 


LEICESTER: 


Messrs. Spencer & Greenhough, 


& Stoughton.) 

2. A Little Brother to the Bear. Long. ( jinn.) 102 Granby Street 
; | General Literature 
Fiction 1. Guide Books, 
1. The Crossing. Churchill. (Macmillan.) 2, Temple Classics. (Dent.) 
2. Pride of Clay. (Lamley & Co.) Fiction 
| 1. The Crossing. Churchill. (Macmillan.) 
Mr, Horace G, Commin, | 2. Sixpenny Novels. 
100 Old Christchurch Road "LONDON: 
General Literature | Mr, H. R. Allenson, 


1 and 2 Ivy Lane 


General Literature 


1. Dictionary of the Bible. Hastings. Extra vol, | 


(T. & T. Clark.) 
2. Savonarola. Villari. (Unwin.) 
3. Lessons from the Cross. Brown, 
Fiction 
Mark Rutherford’s Works. (Unwin.) 


Messrs. Burns & Oates, Ltd., 
28 Orchard Street, W. 
General Literaiure 
. Welcome. Mother Loyola. 
. Lives of the English Martyrs. Vol. i. 
Fiction 


. Dabiola. Wiseman, 
. Oallista. Newman. 


nore 


ne 


Bolton’s Library, 
8: Knightsbridge, S.W. 
General Literature 
. Society in the New Reign. (Unwin.) 
. Louis XIV. in Court and Oamp. 
(Hutchinson.) 
Fic'ton 
Benson. 
Voynich . 


ne 


. The Challoners. 
. Olive Latham. 


(Heinemann. ) 
(Heinemann.) 


wore 


LONDON—continued 





1, The Challonres. 


Hasting 


Haggard, 





Messrs, Farmer & Sons, 
179 Kensington High Street, W. 


General Literature 


1. we and Byways in Sussex. Lucas. (Mac- 


2. World's 's Works. (Richards.) 


Fiction 
Benson. (Heinemann.) 
2. Olive Latham. Voynich. (Heinemann.) 


Messrs. Hachette et Cie., 
18 King William Street, *, Strand, W.Cc. 
General Literature 
1, Whistler. Duret. (Floury.) 
2. Correspondance de G Sand & Flaubert. 
Fiction 
1. Un Divorce. Bourget. (Plon.) 
2, Micheline. Filou. 


Messrs. Jones & Evan - 
77 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C, 
General Literature 
1. Cambridge Modern History. (Oa mbridge Press.) 
2. King’s Classics Series. (De la More Press.) 


(Levy.) 


Fiction 
1. Daughter of the Snows. London. (Isbister.) 
2. Weaver of Webs. Oxenham. (Methuen.) 


Mr, Elliot Stock, 
61 and 62 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


General Literature 
1. B.ble Dictionary, extra volume. Hastings. 
(T. & T. Clark.) 
2. Vital Religion. yee 
Fictio 
1. The Crossing. Churehill. (Macmillan.) 
2 The Queen’s Quair. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 


Messrs. Truslove & Hanson, 
153 Oxford Street, W. 


General Literature 
1. Remains of the Prehistoric Age in England. 
Windle. (Methuen.) 
2. Swinburne’s Poems, (Ohatto & Windus.) 
Fiction 
1, The Queen’s Quair. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 
Hi The Orossing. Churchill. (Macmillan.) 


| MANCHESTER: 


Messrs, Sherratt & Hughes, 
27 St. Ann Street 


General Literature 
1. Venice. Menpes. (Black.) 
2. Ruskin’s Works. (Allen.) 


Fiction 
Churchill. (Macmillan.) 


1. The Crossing. 
Hewlett, (Macmillan.) 


2. The Queen’s Quair. 


RAMSGATE : 


Messrs, Blinko & Sons, 
27 Queen Street 


al Literature 
1. Bound Prize Books. 
2. Pocket Library. (Collins.) 
Fiction 
1. Kipling and E. T. Fowler. 
2. Sixpenny Editions. 


‘RUGBY: 


Mr, G. E. Over, 
3 High Street 
General Literature 
1. Seagulls, and Other Poems. Welsford. (Putnam.) 
2. Broadland. Bradley. (Mathews.) 
Fiction 
1. Tom Brown's Schooldays. 
2. Scott’s Kenilworth. (Nelson.) 


, SCARBOROUGH : : 


Dalton’s Library, 
69 Newborough 


General Literature 
Yorkshire. Gordon Home. (Black.} 


Fiction 
1. The Queen’s Quair. Hewlett. 


Macmillan.) 
2. Bachelor in Arcady. Sutcliffe. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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SHEFFIELD: EDINBURGH: 


Mr. Geo. C. Snaith, 
124 Barker Pool 
General Literature 
1, Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. (Unwin.) 
2. Pocket Ruskin. (Allen.) 
Fiction 
1. The Challoners. Benson. (Heinemann.) 
2. The Veil of the Temple. Mallock, (Murray.) 
TORQUAY: 
Mr. Andrew Iredale, 
13 Strand 
General Literature 
1. Old Times and New. A (Unwin.) 
2. Venice. Menpes. (Black.) 


Fictio: 
1, The Crossing. Ohurehill. (Macmillan.) 
2. To-morrow. Oross. (Scott.) 


VENTNOR: 
Mr. W. J. Knight, 
147-9 High Street 


General Literature 
1. Thin Paper Olassic . (Newnes.) 
2. The New Far Bust. Didsy. (Cassell. ) 


Fiction 
1. Barbe of Grande Bayou. (Hodder.) 
2. Montrésor’s Books. (Hutchinson.) 


Hastings. (T. & T 


2. The Queen's Quair. 
GREENOCK: 


Stoughto. 


Hall.) 
KIRKCALDY : 


1. Emerson’s Works. 








| 2. Lorna Doone. 
PERTH: 
J. Christi 


Scotiand 
ABERDEEN: 


Messrs, D, Wyllie & Son, 
247 Union Street 


General Literature 


Swinburne’s Poems. = i, (Chatto & Windus.) | 1. Swinburne’s Poems. 


Fiet 
1, Mark Rutherford’s Works. (Unwin. 
; Daughter of the Snows. London. (Isbister.) | 

3. The Queen’s Quair. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) | 2 The 





Messrs, Macniven & Wall 


General Literature 
1. Dictionary of the Bible. 
. Clar'! 


2. Edinburgh. Smeaton. (peak) 


Fiction 
1, The Crossing. Oburcbill. 
Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 


Mr, James W. 
Havelock Buildings 
General Literature 
1. Life of General Wauchope. Douglas. (Hodder & 


nm.) 
2. Japanese Illustrations. Strange. (Bell.) 
Fiction 
1. The Orossing. Ohurchill. (Macmillan.) 
2. The God in the Garden. 


Mr. James Burt, 
184 & 186 High Street 
General Literature 


(Routledge. ) 
2. Century Bible, (Jack.) 


Fiction 


1, The Orossing. Churchill. 
Blackmore. 


32 St ihe Street 


General Literature 


2. Heraldry Made Easy. Johnston. 

Fiction 
1, Taste of Quality. Rorison. 
Orossing. Churchill. (Muacmillan.) 


Ireland 
DUBLIN: 
Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co., Ltd., 
104 Grafton Street 
General Literature 


1, With the 32nd in the Peninsula. Rosa-Lewin. 
2. Broken Sword of Ulster. Ounninghame. 


Fiction 


1. The Queen’s Quair. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 
2. The Crossing. Churchill. (Macmillan.) 


Messrs. M. H, Gill & Son, Ltd., 


50 Upper O’Connell Street 
General Literature 
1, Mangan’s Poems. 
2. Memorials of Father O'Growney. 
Fiction 
1, A Lost sy of a Ruined Paradise. Sheehan. 
(Longm 
2. The —, 


138 Princes Street 


arama Vol.) 


(Macmillan ) 


Black, 


Howard. (Chapman & 


Churchill. (Macmillan.) 


(Macmillan.) w al es 


CARDIFF: 


Principality Educational -Depot, 
Y.M.C.A, Buildings 


General Literature 
Wesleyan Hymn Book. 
Fiction 
1. Mark Rutherford'’s Works. (Unwin.) 
2. Garthowen, Feo, and other Sixpenny Reprints. 


(Chatto & Windus.) 





(Long.) 








New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 


Bible Sceptics and “ S.P.G.,’’ Part III. (Parker) 0/6. 
ee > D., Is the Church of England Protestant? (Brown, Langham), 
ne 
Richards, A. T., Address delivered before the Men’s Class of the Asylum 
Hill Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn. 
Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 


Saunders, J. E., All in All (Partridge), 0/6. 


History and Biography 
Hitchcock, R., The Louisiana Purchase (Ginn), 3/6. 


Science and Philosophy. 


Lange, 5. P., On the Possible Variation of the Solar Radiation and its 
prenetle Effect on Terrestrial Temperatures (University of Chicago 
ress 
hogy ors and Topography 


+» Quaint Talks about Long Walks (Brown & Sons). 


Educational 


Meiklejohn, J. M. D., English Literature (Meiklejohn & Holden), 6/0. 
Joachim, H., A Brief History of Roman Literature (Dent), 1/0 net. 
Strachan, J., Selections from the Old Irish Glosses ‘(Hodges, Figgis), 3/6 


Elis, w (edited), Catvlli Carmina (Clarendon Press), 2/0 and 2/6. 
Williamson, H., The Phaedo of Plato (Macmillan), 3/6. 
Publications of the Modern Language Association ‘of America (The Associa- 


Cunning, D. J., The Evolution of the Graduation Ceremony (Black- 


Cooper, The Rev. A. 


Miscellaneous 


Warren, H., _ rhe Customer’s Guide to Bankin; etenteh, 6/0. 
Coe, F. E., ‘“‘ Red Book” on seer ee oe), 2/ 
Royal Colonial —— Report, Vol. XXXV. ite Institute). 
Grant, D., Free F ree Trade (Unwin). 
Special Designs for all 1 Ecclesiastical Art Work (A. L. Moore). 
Arrowsmith’s Railway Guide, 0/1. 
Neptune the Leos a4 Cc. J. "(Bell), 1/0 net. 
Leong nL G. e Problem of Asia (Sidders). 

Water a Ghetohes of London, postcards, ‘Garolay po 9 
Potter, E. H., Chrysanthemums (Dawbarn & Ward), 0/6 net. 


Fiction 
Le eux, Wa “ The Sign of the Stranger” (White), 6/0; Ranger-Gull, 
it ‘Portalone ” ober yh 6/0; Fo pe ott stokes. A a ae 
—s Green, E., “ Oliver Rowton : 
son), 


Princess ” 


Impe- 
rislist ” ° 


(Jo ‘0 net. 


oorland 


Reprints and New Editions 


Holmes, O. W., The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ao 1/0 net. 

Carlyle, T., On] pense and Hero Worship (Richards), 1 

Shak rend 10, Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, welt Night, King 
x -7( Heinemann) 


FitzGe E., The Rubéiyét of Omar ae bye ma. (Richards), 0/6 net. 
Gale, Were A Country Muse (Richards), 

Beardsell, Helen, Pillow Fancies in Oo fares (Brimley Johnson). 
A. Leaf, ‘Strawberry Leaves (Nash), 1 

Smart, Christo er, A Song to David Matin), 0/6 net. 
Wordsworth’s Excursion (Dent), 1/6 net. 


Sixpenny Reprints 


noe 


= Damages 
and (Gecening). 


Turner, R. 
ii, ©., Back to Lilac 


Ranger-Gu 


Periodicals, &c. 


“* Scribner’s,”’ “‘ Fortnightly Review,” “‘ The Contem 
a s Independent Review,’ ; “Harper's 

** Blackwood’s,” “ Leisure Hour,” * Chambers’ s Journal,” 

,” “United "Service Magazine,” ‘Temple Bar,” “ st. 
Nicholas,” ‘‘ Macmillan’s,” ‘Empire Review,’’ ‘Century Illustrated 
Monthly, + ** School World, ” “Journal of Theological Studies, ” “ Arte 
and Crafts,” “Ulula,” All the World,” * Antiquary,” * Cassell’s 
Russo-Japanese War,” “British Food Journal,” “ Jewish Quarterly 
Review,” “ Burlington,” “The Artist Engraver,’ ‘ Cornhill,” ‘‘ Cur- 
rent Literature, *» “ Manchester Quarterly,’ te Monthly Review, ~~ Sap 
Commonwealth, #» « Bducational Times,’ New Shakespeareana,” “ The 
World’s Work ‘and Play,” ‘The Johns Hopkins University Circular,” 
“Windsor Magazine,” “ Boy’s Own Paper. 


ra: Review ” “ The 
onthly,”’ he Con- 


Booksellers’ Catalogues 


. Charles Higham (General), 27a Farri don Street, E.C.; Messrs. eh 


George’s Sons (Ancient and Modern), Park Street, Bristol; Mr. G. T 
Juckes (General), 85 Aston Street, Birmingham; Messrs. Hatchards 
(Books of To-day and To-morrow), 187 Picca illy. 


Foreign 


History and Biography 


Lavisse, E., Histoire de France, Tome Sixitme (Paris: Hachette). 


Fiction 


Franay, G., La Marraine de Peau d’Ane (Paris: Colin), 3f.50 et 4f.50. 


Periodicals 


** Mercure de France,” “ La Bibliofilia,’’ ‘‘ Deutsche Rundschau,” 






















































Grace Not Abounding 


Louis XIV. 1n Court anp Camp. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Andrew C. P. Haggard, D.S.0. (Hutchinson. 16s. 
net.) 


Tue author of this book states it to be written “ without 
the faintest pretence at style.” “ Pity ’tis, ‘tis true.” 
What might have been a useful epitome of a momentous 
historical era is made absolutely unreadable for readers 
of taste by a constant stream of vulgar colloquialisms 
and foolish far-fetched ways of expressing ordinary 
things. Mazarin’s intrigues to be made a cardinal are, 
for instance, thus indicated: ‘“‘ He was commencing once 
more to invade the manufactory of cardinalitian head- 
gear.” The good which might be effected by an ex- 
posure of the debasement of the moral standard under 
the sway of the Grand Monarque is almost counter- 
balanced by the debasement of the literary standard to 
so abject a level. Moreover, as “ the style is the man,” 
the writer’s judgments, though sound enough at bottom, 
are vitiated by the same strain of coarse exaggeration 
that infects his diction. Louis XIV., for example, is 
described in the introduction as “a monster of vice.” 
“ The career of Mazarin,” it is said, ‘‘ was from the out- 
set that of a cheat.” This is not the way to write 
history. Colonel Haggard has thrown away an excel- 
lent opportunity. A reasoned, temperate indictment 
of the system of absolute power incarnate in Louis 
XIV., and a scathing but quiet exposure of the miser- 
able superstition which made the misguided king believe 
that he was atoning for peccadilloes by committing 
crimes, might have been of very considerable service. 
Colonel Haggard means well, his instincts are sound 
and his view of the age of Louis XIV., if distorted in 
many respects, has more substantial truth than Vol- 
taire’s; but he cannot censure without descending to 
abuse, or allow for the influence of education and cir- 
cumstance, or weigh one set of considerations against 
another, or suspend judgment on a point requiring 
nicer investigation than he can afford to bestow. A 
spirit of slapdash recklessness pervades his entire work : 
he is sure, for instance, that Marshal Luxembourg was 
the accomplice of poisoners, though this is one of the 
most controverted points in history; he states as a 
notorious fact that Marlborough opposed peace that he 
might fiil his pockets by selling the commissions of his 
slaughtered officers, although the cautious.and impar- 
tial Sir Leslie Stephen believes that he sincerely desired 
peace. We suspect that Sir Leslie gave more hours to 
the consideration of this point than Colonel Haggard 
has given minutes. 

The most instructive light in which the reign of 
Louis XIV. can be regarded is as a retribution for the 
great mistake France made in refusing to accept civil 
and religious liberty in the sixteenth century. Had 
she then become Protestant she would have conquered 
Europe. Happily for her neighbours, she turned to 
absolutism in polity and intolerance in religion, and, 
during the seventeenth century, was largely occupied in 
tearing out her own vitals, pampering her enemies with 
her own best blood and brain, oppressing and ultimately 
expelling the persons and crushing out the principles 
which would have made the terrible revolution of the 
next century equally unnecessary and impossible. There 
is perhaps scarcely a more tragi-comic spectacle in 
history than that of the infatuated monarch solemnly 
accomplishing this lugubrious work with the applause of 
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his own conscience and the approbation, as he deems, of 
all good men. He was, in truth, taking out a license 
for sinning; if, like the Regent Orleans, he had been 
immoral and irreligious enough to have sinned without 
a license, it would have been infinitely better for his 
country. It must nevertheless be remembered that his 
actions were entirely in keeping with the public opinion 
of his day, which would have been actually shocked if 
he had not persecuted, or entered upon aggressive 
wars, or squandered his subjects’ money with senseless 
profusion, or publicly kept mistresses. Colonel Hag- 
gard’s personal censure of him is usually wide of the 
mark. Of the false system, of which Louis was the 
official representative, he could not have spoken too 
severely, had he known how to speak with urbanity and 
incisiveness. The entire absence of such literary graces 
might occasion the book to be plausibly represented as 
a libel upon the ancien régime; and although this is not 
the case, the author’s good intentions cannot excuse his 
general crudity of style, awkwardness of arrangement 
and insensibility to every consideration that does not 
stare him directly in the face. 


Hastings to Date 


A DIcTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, DEALING WITH ITs Lan- 
GUAGE, LITERATURE AND CONTENTS, INCLUDING THE 
BisticaL THEotocy. Edited by James Hastings, 
M.A., D.D., with the assistance of John A. Selbie, 
M.A., D.D. Extra volume containing Articles, In- 
dexes and Maps. (T. & T. Clark. 28s.) 


Wits this additional volume is brought to a happy 
conclusion a work that has already won for itself a high 
place among English theological works of reference. It 
would be difficult to imagine an index better adapted to 
guide the reader through the intricacies of these great 
volumes. It has been compiled with extraordinary 
care; and, so far as we have been able to test it, with 
perfect accuracy. It is no bare catalogue, but serves as 
a kind of précis and general directory, by which the 
reader is tempted on from subject to kindred subject, 
and is able to trace a line of thought or inquiry through 
the maze of interrelated matters. 

The need for an extra volume in view of discoveries 
which have been made since the dictionary was first 
given in part to the world is sufficiently obvious. The 
first three names which occur in the alphabetical list of 
the articles which it contains—Agrapha, Apocryphal 
Gospels, Code of Hammurabi—stand for subjects which 
a dictionary of the Bible, if it is to be completely service- 
able, cannot ignore ; yet they would hardly be looked for 
among the primary contents. On the other hand such 
articles as those which deal with the Sermon on the 
Mount and the English Versions of the Bible, though 
they might fitly have been included in their natural 
place, at least gain in prominence by their inclusion in 
this supplementary volume. 

Among the articles of greatest value is that by Dr. 
Schiirer on the Diaspora, the Jews of the Dispersion. 
It abounds in first-hand information and shows signs of 
extraordinary and most successful diligence in gathering 
together the scattered tokens of Israel’s ubiquity. And 
this is an element of no slight importance that must be 
taken into consideration in any endeavour to explain 
the rapidity with which Christianity propagated itself 
in the Western world. In some cases so slight a trace 
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as a couple of words of an almost obliterated inscription 
has been found sufficient evidence of the presence of a 
Hebrew colony. The history of Greek religion is only 
a collateral subject of inquiry, but here we have, 
from the pen of Professor Ramsay, an elaborate 
treatise on the subject ; with which it is interesting 
to compare Dr. Krautzsch’s article on the religion 
of Israel. The parallel, close as it is, does not go 
so far as to exclude from the latter a supernatural 
element, differentiating it not merely from the 
religious development of the Greeks but also from 
those cults of Eastern nations to which it is more 
nearly akin. Krautzsch’s article is followed by an 
elaborate and most serviceable schema. The Code 
of Hammurabi is treated by the Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns, whose name is well known in connection 
with the subject. Dr. J. O. F. Murray, Warden 
of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, contributes 
an article on the “ Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament,” in which the conclusions of Westcott 
and Hort are upheld, and in which the methods 
of criticism and its results as regards the textus 
receptus are excellently illustrated by means of the 
first twenty-eight verses of Mark and a passage 
from 1 Timothy. Such gallant upholders of the 
ancient ways as Dean Burgon and Prebendary 
Miller are sympathetically routed. Many will be 
grateful for the summary and examination of the 
Didache contributed by Dr. Vernon Bartlet ; and 
the article by Professor Tasker on the Apocryphal 
Gospels will be of perpetual service in these days 
of tireless exploration and fruitful search. 

Of the general tone of the volume it is hardly 
necessary to say more than that it is continuous 
with that of the work of which it is the conclusion. 
It is characterised throughout by an orthodoxy of 
the most liberal kind. We have been able but 
barely to touch a tithe of the valuable contents, to 
which the best scholarship of England, Scotland, 
Germany, and America has contributed. 


A Royal “ Hustler” 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE RISE oF Prussia. By 
W. F. Reddaway. (Putnam. 5s.) 


Tus volume is a unit in the “ Heroes of the Nations” 
series, in which we have biographical studies of cha- 
racters who are regarded as types of national ideals. 
About forty great men have been already dealt with, 
and a dozen other books are in preparation. This gives 
considerable reassurance as to the attitude of the masses 
towards literature. When any firm of publishers can 
persevere so long with such a series there must be a 
popular demand for sound works on subjects of perma- 
nent importance. Let us hope that it comes as much 
from England as from America, in which the Putnams 
have their headquarters. There seem to be some 
reasons for feeling that we have entered upon an era 
of great events concerning the constitution and the 
destiny of the British Empire. The years immediately 
before us, as indeed the current year actually is, 
will be a time of heart-searching and mind-searching 
about the character, the intentions, and the foresight 
of our statesmen in relation to problems which in 
their modern modes at least are unprecedented. It 
is, therefore, most desirable that all of us should 
be informed by knowledge of history, and, as far as 
may be relevant, guided by the historical spirit. To 
this need Messrs. Putnam’s series, in not a few of the 
volumes, ministers efficiently. From the pen of an 
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historian well known and responsibly placed, the new 
volume is almost necessarily thorough and accurate in 
narrative. The subject-matter of the historical chapters 


DE GONDI, CARDINAL DE RETZ 


(IUustration from ** Lowis XIV. in Court and Camp” (Hutchinson)} 


being fairly familiar, what interests us most is Mr. 
Reddaway’s understanding of the character and genius 
of Frederick. By what force was this Prince enabled to 
lay the foundations of the German Empire? “ By his 
single will,” as Mr. Reddaway says, “he shaped the 
course of history”’: how did he do that? With what 
inspiration did he move his people towards the high 
position which they have since achieved? Mr. Reddaway 
neither puts the question thus crudely, nor answers it 
directly; but in a casual passage he remarks that 
“among Frederick’s powers energy alone is truly great.” 
That we believe to be partly the secret of his fame, which 
is almost unique. Among the princes of his time 
Frederick was the most notable “ hustler,” and a great 
“hustler ”’ has always been an attractive personage in 
the estimate of the European peoples. Mr. Reddaway 
seems to think that Frederick’s prescience extended no 
farther than the probable duration of his own life. Per- 
haps he is right: sometimes, in moulding the develop- 
ments of the nations, the “infinite and eternal energy ” 
has instruments in men who, far from being prophets, 
strike us as rank empiricists: yet it should not be for- 
gotten that Frederick, although he had no executive 
talent in the affairs of art or of philosophy, had a keen, 
constant, and ambitious sympathy with those, such as 
Voltaire, who had. If his literary gift had been equal 
to his literary ambition, he would have been a great 
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poet ; had he been in possession of that knowledge of the 
nature of the universe to which Exact Science has now 
attained, he might have been a great constructive philo- 
sopher. May it not be that his people felt this, and that 
they instinctively knew Frederick, though perhaps 
almost as unconsciously to himself as to them, to be 
“ hustling ” towards some great and worthy end? It is 
a conspicuous though generally unnoted phenomenon 
that all the mighty successes of any nation are brought 
about by the energy of some prince or some statesman 
whom the people understand not through intellect but 
through intuition. 


A Contribution from the East 


Tue Prosiem or Existence: 1Ts Mystery, STRUGGLE 
AND Comrort IN THE Licnt or AryAN Wispom. By 
Manmath C. Mallik. (Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue chief value of this volume, as it seems to us, 
lies in its wealtk of quotation from ancient Indian 
sources, whilst the author, who is evidently a diligent 
reader, is enabled to couple these with many modern 
excerpts from Shakespeare in especial. The running 
commentary of the text is somewhat diffuse and plati- 
tudinous, but this we can pardon for the sake of the 
demonstration that the practical problems of living 
appealed to our predecessors several millennia ago, just 
as they do to us, and their attempted solutions were 
nearly akin to ours. Also we are interested in reading 
of the ‘“‘ three ethers” and similar ancient cosmological 
theories. But we confess to desiring something more 
than this volume affords us. 

In these days of changing values, when many of the 
Greeks admired by the schoolmen and their successors 
have been tried and found wanting in the light of 
modern knowledge, and when others long despised— 
Heraclitus, Democritus, Empedocles and others—are 
coming into their own, there is room for all books 
that shall clearly show us which of the ancients, both of 
Greece and India, had the truest and most enduring 
wisdom. And this not merely for the academic interest 
of the subject, but because these all but forgotten seers, 
thus resurrected, may actually aid us in our own diffi- 
culties. 

That wonderful and unique writer, Lafcadio Hearn, 
has done much for us in this direction; and if Mr. 
Mallik is not acquainted with his remarkable work, we 
may recommend it to him as certain to give him the 
keenest pleasure. Mr. Hearn is a modern of the 
moderns, a Spencerian to his finger-tips, but acquainted, 
intimately and vitally, with the doctrines of Buddhism. 
He has had the advantage of living amongst a remark- 
able people into whose moral fibre Buddhism has en- 
tered, but who are thoroughly acquainted with the find- 
ings of modern thought. Mr. Mallik, as a London 
barrister profoundly versed in ancient Aryan lore, 
should be able to render similar services to Mr. Hearn’s. 
But we confess to some difficulty in ascertaining Mr. 
Mallik’s own standpoint. He is not a Buddhist, for he 
appears to believe in a personal God. On the other 
hand, he is certainly not a modern, for he is no student 
of contemporary philosophy or science. It is our hope 
that he may yet give us a volume in which the problem 
of existence, as it appeared to the ancient Aryan seers, 
with their astounding insight, may be correlated more 
closely with the problem of existence as it appears to 
us. This is the service which Lafcadio Hearn, dealing, 
as we understand, with a later phase of Eastern thought, 
has rendered to our time. But in order that the study 
shall have a living interest for us, it must necessarily 
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take into account those great ideas and discoveries with 


which the nineteenth century has endowed us. 
C. W. SaLEEBy. 


Les Emigres 
HiIsToIRE DE L’EMIGRATION PENDANT LA REVOLUTION 
FRANCAISE D’APRES LES PRECEDENTES PUBLICATIONS DE 
L’ AUTEUR ET DE NOUVEAUX DocuMENTs 1NEpDITS. Par 


Ernest Daudet. Tome premier. De la Prise de la 
Bastille au dix-huit Fructidor. (Poussielgue.) 


La SocrfT& FRANCAISE PENDANT LE COoNSULAT. 
Deuxitme Série. Par Gilbert Stenger. (Perrin. 
5 fr.) 

THESE two works supplement each other. M. Daudet 


bases his book on his former publications on the history 
of the emigrants, now out of print, and on a great many 
decuments lately discovered that throw fresh light on the 
subject. M. Stenger characterises his book as the work 
of an observer and philosopher rather than that of a 
historian. 

The story of the emigrants is much the same whether 
told by historian, philosopher or novelist. We hear of 
intrigues and negotiations seemingly with all the nations 
of Europe, which led to nothing but disappointment and 
vexation of spirit. But the belief that rescue would 
come was strong in the hearts of these nomads who 
carried with them everywhere their passions and their 
needs, and their love of social gaiety, selling their 
jewels and their books in order to give evening 
parties, and to purchase seats at the play. In 
what seems to us childish expectation they would 
walk and drive out along the roads from Bonn 
every day to see if the Austrian army, which 
would certainly march to their rescue, was not visible 
on the horizon. Or they waited patiently in Brussels 
or London for a new revolution, or a conspiracy against 
the First Consul, that should restore them to their 
homes. Their vast illusions, their lamentable sufferings, 
their indomitable courage under adversity and poverty, 
their devotion to king and country, rouse our admiration 
as well as our pity. The passages quoted from the letters 
of Fernand Christin, a barrister who died at St. Peters- 
burg in 1830, are deeply interesting. He spent the early 
years of the emigration in the close intimacy and devoted 
service of princes. He several times risked his life in 
journeys to Paris at the most dangerous moments in 
order to carry communications from the emigrants to 
Louis XVI. But all the devotion availed nothing. As 
M. Stenger points out the nobles and Royalists who fled- 
from the persecutions of the Jacobins finally submitted 
to Bonaparte, and formed the aristocrat party of the 
Consulate society. 

The historical value of M. Daudet’s researches is very 
great. It scarcely seems likely that there can be many 
more unpublished documents connected with the subject 
of the sad Odyssey of the Bourbons and of the French 
nobility in exile during the Revolution. He takes an 
impartial view, yet is at the same time indulgent. M. 
Stenger lays greater stress on the social side and has 
gone for his material to the newspapers, memoirs, and 
pamphlets of the period, and aims rather at composing a 
picture than at discussing facts or doubtful historical 
points. Hence we can only repeat that it is well when 
studying this period of history to read both kinds of 
books. 


Oup TIMES AND 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Wit a discretion and reticence as rare as _.com- 
mendable, Canon Tetley has carefully omitted writing 
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about friends that are alive. And this for an obvious 
reason. “To write of all would be impossible ; to make 
a selection would be invidious.” As a result we get a 
fine book of interesting reminiscences, curious anecdotes, 
suggestive sidelights on half-forgotten bits of history, 
and delightful pen-sketches of men, women and: things 
of the past. The Canon has many good stories to tell 
of celebrities who have passed away, most of them new 
and all of them characteristic. Charles Kingsley went 
on an errand of mercy to a lonely lady who was very ill. 
He wound up his apology for coming by the following 
startling statement: ‘ You see, my wife is such a kind- 
hearted woman that if she was going to be executed 
her first anxiety would be that any who desired to see 
it might get a good place!” A delightful example of 
British mistranslation is told of a party of Swiss 
tourists who, driving over a mountain-pass in a rickety 
vehicle, wanted to explain to the driver that the spring 
was broken, but could only call out, “Le printemps 
est cassé!” Of Canon Ainger there are several 
charming stories. On a black cat called “Sweep” he 
wrote this epitaph : 
“No more shall we have the care or the keep of him, 
For death has stepped in and made a clean sweep of him.’ 


At a luncheon party the host pressed on the Canon a 
cheese from Stilton, which was in that condition which 
epicures desire. But Ainger liked his cheese at an 
earlier stage, and courteously declined; he had, he 
said, “ No wish to take the Stilton Hundreds.” Again, 
when all London was boarded up with galleries and 
stages for the Coronation in 1902, he suggested that it 
was being done Consule Planco. Canon Tetley is to 
be heartily congratulated on his success in putting 
together a book which is at once sincere, discreet, enter- 
taining, and instructive. It creates the desire for 
more. 


> 


Fiction 

PERRONELLE. By Valentina Hawtrey. (Lane, 6s.) The 
much-abused word “ atmosphere’? must be employed in 
speaking of Miss Hawtrey’s work. It is more atmosphere 
than story, more a study of fifteenth-century Paris than the 
story of a woman’s life. It should be said at once that the 
author knows her subject well. She writes freely and natur- 
ally of medieval customs and manners. She does not fall 
into the error of writing a novel of the fifteenth century in 
the twentieth-century spirit. Her characters act and talk 
consistently throughout the book. It is a gracefully written 
story enough, although it is by no means forceful or very 
distinguished. Perronelle is married to a tyrant whom she 
meets for the first time at the church doors. He is brutal 
and domineering, yet he loves her. She does not return or 
wish to return his affection; her romantic heart has been 
ensnared by the handsome face of the Duke of Orleans. The 
rest of the story is concerned with her brief unlawful moment 
of passion and her long expiation. There is a sub-plot 
which has little to do with Perronelle. Miss Hawtrey has 
drawn a strange figure of a child in the little puny child of 
Perronelle, who is always straying away and haunting the 
doors of churches, the child who is for ever expiating his 
mother’s sin. But it is the sketches of Paris that make the 
book interesting and well worth reading. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. ByE. H. Lacon Watson. 
(Brown, Langham, 6s.) It is by no means clear to which 
particular man the title of this book applies. .Whether to 
Sargent Henderson, honest young Jack Sugden, or the 
wretched weakling poet, Theodore March. If it is Hender- 
son, then he, like some of the book itself, bears signs of being 
made in a hurry. This gentleman, at twenty-six years of 
age, to quote the author: “has been everywhere and done 
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everything. Sheep-farming in Australia, out in that Cuban 
business, been through a revolution or two in South America, 
was in Kimberley during the siege. How he got it all in 
beats me, let alone getting qualified for a doctor.’’ It beats 
us too. It makes us think of that wonderful machine in 
Chicago into which the live pig enters at one end, to issue 
as sausage at the other! Why, to qualify fully for an 
English doctor of medicine, alone, requires about five years. 
Jack Sugden is a very nice, ordinary, rather commonplace 
young Englishman, truthfully drawn, as are the rest of his 
family. To the making of Jack goes the unmaking of Theo- 
dore March, perhaps the best character, as a study, in the 
book. The decadent young poet, who has not even: the 
strength of his weaknesses, is an actual type of a living class. 
At times the writing is careless. There are some slips, which 
should surely have been noticed when the proofs were read, 
as, for instance, such a sentence as: “.. . had killed his 
wife, severely wounded another woman, and . considerably 
damaged the nerves of perhaps a dozen more, including the 
blacksmith and policeman.’’ Well, the policeman did run 
from the mad murderer with a sword, but that did not make 
him a woman—and what had the poor blacksmith done ? 


THE O’RUDDY. By Stephen Crane and Robert Barr. 
(Methuen, 6s.) What a fine, rollicking, lovable man the 
Irishman always is in fiction! He never takes anything 
seriously; and neither do we take him seriously. Taken 
purely as “a romance,” “The O’Ruddy”’ is delightful. He 
is, of course, impossibly successful in love and war, but the 
conquering hero charms us. We are quite sure in the begin- 
ning that he is one of fortune’s favourites; we know that, 
in spite of well nigh insuperable difficulties, he will win and 
wear the owner of the bright eyes with which he has fallen 
in love. We say with the Colonel, “There is no truer man 
could win her. Go in, O’Ruddy!”’’ When he is in danger 
of being run through by a famous duellist for the sake of the 
aforesaid bright eyes, we would wager a crown what the 
outcome will be. The O’Ruddy must be victorious, else what 
would be the good of such a romance? In everyday life the 
faithful lover, even an Irishman, often fails, but who heard 
of such a thing in romance? And we enjoy it, even as we 
enjoyed fairy stories when we were children. The O’Ruddy 
is a fairy story for grown-ups, written with just the right 
amount of wit and humour, just the right quantity of duels 
and encounters, just the light bright touch that we demand 
in such stories. His own father, when on his deathbed, said 
to O’Ruddy, “Tom, I brought you into existence, and God 
help you safe out of it; for you are not the kind of man 
ever to turn your hand to work, and there is only enough 
money to last a gentleman five more years.’”’ Long before 
that time The O’Ruddy is provided with a charming wife 
and, we presume although we are not told, with the where- 
withal to keep her on. But in fairy stories one does not 
ask how much the fairy had a week to live upon. It would 
form a nice subject for a competition for critics to separate 
Mr. Barr’s share of the work from the late Mr. Stephen 
Crane’s. 


THE SLAKING OF THE SWORD. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. (Methuen, 6s.) The reviewer is apt to look askance 
at a volume of short stories. Too often short stories which 
have served their purpose by publication in magazines and 
papers, and formed, as it were, one course of the menu, are 
dished up again and presented to the public as a substantial 
dish. Occasionally one finds short stories so charming that 
if they were buried with the monthly issue of a magazine it 
would be a distinct loss to literature. It is thus with the 
present volume, which includes five stories, one of which 
occupies nearly half of the book. Mrs. Fraser has the rare 
gift of being able to write a poetical idyll of Japan in a 
poetical manner. Whether writing of old Japan or of 
modern Japan she is equally at home. She knows the fas- 
cinating country of which she writes, and she conveys. the 
fascination to the reader. The spirit and charm of Japan 
inform all that she writes. What could be prettier than the 
story which gives the name to the volume, the story of the 
making of a sword for the little daughter of a great Daimyo 
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prince? ‘“ Skilled now in all royal and womanly arts, and 
sheltered like a sacred jewel or priceless flower. Yet there 
were times when O’ Yei’s little fingers ached for more glorious 
tasks than the gods had sent her to perform.’’ But the gods 
destined her for great things. They knew that by her death 
and the slaking of a sword she should be enthroned in the 
heart of an emperor. They are all stories of love that gives 
freely and royally, of high-souled devotion and fervent 
patriotism. The glamour and mysticism of the East enwrap 
them all as the mantle of mist o’er a distant mountain top. 


HIGH NOON. By Alice Brown. (Nash, 6s.) Though 
Miss Brown has done very characteristic local sketches, her 
interest is more in the spiritual drama than in the chance 
setting of time and place. This volume is a series of psycho- 
logical studies threaded together by the theme: the poignant 
moment of passion at its zenith. “One instant only is the 
sun at noon.’’ Most of the stories are of the relations of 
man and woman, the finding and the losing, the attaining 
and the eluding in the time-long chase of Adam for Eve, 
since the garden paths gave way to the trackless wilderness. 
All show rare spiritual insight into the complementary and 
contradictory elements of the hunter and the quarry—the 
see which is of the soul. But one story, “There and Here,”’ 
is a divine revelation, the lifting of that curtain which is 
“very dark but very thin,’’ between friends who love—the 
one on the hither side, the other withholding herself from the 
call of “immortal joy for sake of this sacramental hour of 
companionship across the border.’’ It might be eerie in its 
other-worldliness; the returning friend, whose tread leaves 
no track on the lightiy-frozen snow, the long-closed house, 
warm this winter night with flickering flame, and weighted 
with garden odours—‘ a mystic alembic, but so fused that 
you could never say which was heliotrope and which the 
spice of pinks.’’ But it is a blessed half-way house, where 
the sweet familiar joys of earth meet and are one with love 
intangible and immortal. 


DIE STILLE STADT. Roman von Richard Huldschiner. 
(Berlin: Fleischel, 3m.) Pessimism breathes from every 
page of this novel. Happiness does not dwell within the 
walls of the quiet town, neither is its peace the peace of those 
who have no desires. It is rather the unwilling resignation 
and the inward bleeding of defeated combatants who have 
recognised the folly of struggle. The woman who might 
perhaps have brought happiness into at least one life dies, 
and is buried in the churchyard of the little town which 
itself resembles nothing so much as a graveyard, the tomb- 
stones ranged side by side, white, cold, silent. Many Jews 
seem to dwell in the town; they are hated and persecuted by 
the Christians ; in fact everywhere is hatred, misery, distrust 
and discontent. The hero, a young man, came to the quiet 
town in search of rest. There he meets a woman with whom 
he falls in love, and she returns his love, but just when the 
difficulties attending their union seem to be overcome, an 
unexpected obstacle arises, and in despair the woman kills 
herself. The lover, during his sojourn in the quiet town, 
had made two friends, one of whom tries to rouse him from 
his grief and torpor. It is a most depressing book, and little 
satisfaction, even of an artistic kind, is to be gained from its 
perusal. At rare intervals there is a gleam of hope, a 
friendly star penetrates the heavy clouds, but the general 
impression left on the reader is one of hopeless gloom and 
despair. The author has the gift of style, and a feeling for 
external Nature and its moods, but he needs a wider and 
deeper observation of men and women to teach him that life 
is seldom either all black or al! white. 


Short Notices 


HISTOIRE DE LA BANQUE D’ANGLETERRE. Par 
Dr. A. Andréadés, Professeur & |’Université d’Athénes; 
préface de M. Ch. Lyon-Caen. Two vols. (Paris: Arthur 
Rousseau, 18f.) It is strange, and not particularly flatter- 
ing to English political-commercial literature, that it should 
have remained to a Greek professor to write in French the 
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first full and detailed history of the Bank of England. The 
author has compiled a bibliography of over three hundred 
works all touching the subject more or-less nearly, but in no 
one of these books is there any continuous comprehensive and 
systematic history of the Bank from its foundation in 1694 to 
the present day. Dr. Andréadés has supplied this deficiency 
most worthily and well. His book is above all things 
thorough and accurate. He gives chapter and verse for every 
statement, and he traces the evolution of the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street with a meticulous care that gives evi- 
dence of the profoundest study of the subject. As is only 
right and proper in the relation of the rise and progress of 
such a vast and literally world-wide institution, the book is a 
history first, and only incidentally a record of funds, and 
the fluctuations of the money market. It deals less with the 
intimate life of the Bank, its beautiful garden, its 
Governors’ lunches, its nightly military guard, its stores of 
bullion, and its many minor interests, than with the broad 
principle that the history of the Bank of England has 
always been closely bound up with the history of the nation, 
that the understanding of the one, in fact, is incomplete 
without the knowledge of the other. An earlier French writer 
once called the Bank of England ‘“ John Bull’s Cashier,’’ and 
the sole purport of Dr. Andréadés’ book is to show the con- 
sistent honesty, the unassailable integrity, and the helpful 
succour of this most estimable gentleman. In its way the 
book could not be better done, and it is only a matter of 
regret that it was not written by an Englishman. 


LE TIBET: LE PAYS ET LES HABITANTS. Par 
F. Grenard. (Paris: Armand Colin, 5f.) In 1891 a 
scientific expedition, known as the Mission Dutreuil de 
Rhins, proceeded on an important tour of exploration in 
further Asia. The results were summarised in “ La Mission 
Scientifique dans la Haute Asie,’’ published by M. Grenard 
in 1898, under the auspices of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction. The present work is an amplification of the 
official publication, and gives an interesting summary of 
the impressions of a party of intelligent travellers as to 
the manners and customs, the religion, the politics and the 
social life of the Thibet of ten tears ago. The chief of the 
party, Dutreuil de Rhins, came to an untimely end owing 
mainly to the hardships attendant on the exploration of 
“an almost inaccessible country,’’ but the story is well and 
fully told by his companion, M. Grenard. There is an 
excellent and accurate map of ethnographical and political 
Central Asia, but the index to the book is inadequate and 
almost useless. 


L’ADVERSAIRE. Comédie en Quatre Actes. Par 
Alfred Capus et Emmanuel Aréne. (Fasquelle.) This play 
is devoid of plot or intrigue. Its interest is purely psycholo- 
gical and therefore entirely satisfies a French audience, which 
is always more interested in learning how a certain set of 
characters will act in given circumstances than in the 
circumstances themselves. The subject here treated is the 
method in which a husband should act when he discovers his 
wife’s infidelity. Maurice Darlay, the hero, decides quietly 
to divorce his wife, taking all blame on himself. He is the 
most interesting figure in the play, a man of intelligence 
who is fully aware of life’s little ironies, and is able to 
criticise them in the wittiest way imaginable. Another 
husband shoots at his wife and her lover without, however, 
doing them much damage. He divorces her, marries again, 
a frivolous pleasure-loving girl, and when she, too, miscon- 
ducts herself he decides to ignore the circumstance. We are 
not exactly sure what the authors mean by l’adversaire; it 
seems to be the other man who is ever lying in wait to steal a 
woman’s allegiance from her husband. A play of this 
kind depends for its success almost entirely upon the excel- 
lence of the dialogue, and the way in which that dialogue is 
reproduced by the actors. We seem here to miss something 
of the sprightliness and of the lively pungent wit to which 
we are accustomed in the plays written by Capus without the 
aid of a collaborator. But the talk is always natural and to 
the point. 
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Egomet 


HERE are certain writers who have won a name, 
and sometimes fame, solely on account of their 
I artistry in words. I must confess that few of 
them make any great appeal to me; to me 
their writings are like a sweet, pleasant sound which is 
not melody, or a beautiful, placid landscape untouched 
by any emotion of humanity. Our great writers have 
somewhat which they must say to us, and I can forgive 
them even if their manner of speech be rugged, as it 
was with Carlyle and Browning, to name but two. 
Most of the masters, however, are gifted by nature 
with the power of expressing their thoughts in clear 
pellucid English, and some of them wrote no better at 
the ends than at the beginnings of their careers. Gold- 
smith, for example, and Thackeray would puzzle the 
commentators who endeavoured to fix the dates of their 
works from any evidences of style. 





One of the first writers in English to attempt artistry 
in words was Lyly, of whose “ Euphues” I find I can 
read a few pages now and again with considerable plea- 
sure but with no profit. He set a fashion which was 
laboriously followed by many in his own time, and by 
many ridiculed; but it cannot be denied that he did 
influence the prose of his day. Of other polishers of 
phrases I am chiefly acquainted with Walter Pater, 
whom I am bound to confess I find to be a laborious 
rather than an inspired workman; and with Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who wrote himself down an “ assiduous 
ape.” After all, I venture to question if this monkey 
trick is worth acquiring. Of course, it is not every one 
who can ape with such accomplished success as Steven- 
son ; but I do question whether he would not have been 
a greater writer if he had spoken forth what nature 
gave him to say in the manner that nature gave him, 
rather than in a manner which occupied half his mind 
when his whole mind should have been devoted to his 
matter. Stevenson, to me, is what I call a bloodless 
writer. The characters in his fiction lack the touch of 
nature, and even his style, brilliant as it is, is coldly 
chaste. To err is human in writers as well as in 
ordinary folk, and in prose, when every word is carefully 
chosen and carefully placed, the result is apt to be life- 
less even if beautiful. 


To the inspired writer the right words come unsought. 
We read of Shakespeare that he never blotted a line, 
which is probably untrue; but he certainly was not a 
conscious stylist, words and thoughts poured forth 
together. Is it not thus with almost all of our greatest 
men of letters? I think so; I believe it to have been so, 
at any rate with almost all our masters of prose. With 
the poet it is somewhat different. Inspiration there 
must be in the first draft, and inspiration there may 
be and often has been in after additions and correc- 
tions. It is a false saying as concerns men of genius that 
“easy writing makes hard reading.” 


Tus playing with words, picking, choosing, weighing, 
rejecting, is not in the result fascinating to me. I 
admire the worker’s skill, but his work touches me not 
at all; he is a virtuoso, not an artist. It is with no 
pride that I make these confessions, for others who know 
better tell me that I am unregenerate in not falling down 
and worshipping Pater and Stevenson. I fancy, how- 
ever, that blind worship is often as hurtful to the wor- 
shipped as the worshipper. With writers there is bound 
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to come a reaction against overstrained eulogy. The 
too highly honoured will come to be grossly neglected, 
until in future generations it comes to be seen that both 
the worship and the neglect were exaggerated. It is 
always safe to prophesy of the far-distant future, for no 
one alive can prove me wrong, and I care not for the 
laughter of the unborn. As I look at my row of 
Stevensons I say to myself that few of these books will 
be read by our grandsons’ grandsons, save, I believe, 
“Prince Otto” and some few of the “‘ Essays.” Of the 
rest no thing will be read, excepting by students of the 
curiosities of literature. 





As is so often the case with me, I set forth to write 
of artistry in words, and I have rambled into an expres- 
sion of my own dislikes and likings. But, after all, 
these papers are to set forth Egomet, so I hope I may 
be forgiven. I love to read the thoughts of other folk— 
seldom one can do so—no matter how obscure the 
writers may be, and I find a great delight in setting 
down upon paper my own thoughts on books and 
bookish men. To know what other people think helps 
me to weigh the worth or worthlessness of my own 
thought. The knowledge provides me, so to speak, 
with a mental touchstone. The one bad part of it is 
this, that whenever I fancy I am the proud father of 
an original thought, I am bound to come across the self- 
same thought, written down, perhaps, by one who has 
written centuries ago. So, after all, I am an uncon- 


scious ape, and it becomes me not to throw stones. 
° E. G. O. 


The Work of Herbert Spencer 


X.—Inorganic Evolution 
TT": Spencer was compelled, by want of time, 


to omit from his system the discussion of evolu- 
tion as it applies to inanimate nature, he 
formally stated, in brief, the outlines of the 
process. And we may illustrate it by reference to the 
almost infinitely large and the almost infinitely little. 
Less, perhaps, than any other science, has astronomy 
gained from Spencer’s work. One timely service, how- 
ever, he did it. The reader will remember the history 
of the nebular theory of the origin of the solar system. 
Originally suggested to Kant by a brilliant guess of 
Lucretius, and later given mathematical form by La- 
place, the theory received, as it appeared, a crushing blow 
when Lord Rosse’s great telescope resolved into stars 
certain supposed nebule. The natural inference was 
drawn that remoteness alone prevented a similar resolu- 
tion of all nebule, and this conclusion was accepted by 
astronomers. The spectroscope, in the hands of Sir 
William Huggins, the present President of the Royal 
Society, had not yet demonstrated by its incontrovertible 
evidence that true nebule do veritably exist. Now, if 
some form of the nebular theory be not true, the evolu- 
tion theory, as a cosmic generalisation, is forthwith dis- 
posed of. Spencer was therefore led to consider the 
matter, which he did in an essay written for the West- 
minster Review. First-hand astronomical knowledge he 
had none, and he is certainly entitled to consider this 
essay, as he does, an instance of his constitutional “ dis- 
regard for authority.” But whilst the actual observa- 
tions of the expert must always be provisionally 
accepted, it is open to anyone who can to criticise the 
conclusions deduced by the expert therefrom. This 
Spencer did, advancing sundry reasons to show that the 
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evidence of Lord Rosse’s telescope could not be accepted 
as a refutation of the nebular theory. Later came the 
spectroscope and Spencer’s vindication, both as to the 
existence of true nebule and the nature of the sun’s 
atmosphere. At the present time—in large part owing, 
it is of interest to note, to the work of Professor George 
Darwin, the son of the immortal Charles—the nebular 
theory is accepted of all astronomers save perhaps one. 
In it you will find, on the largest scale, an illustration 
of inorganic evolution. 

But evolution as a cosmic doctrine must, of course, be 
rejected if we are to accept the conventional teaching of 
the chemist that matter consists of some seventy-five or 
eighty varieties of unalterable elementary atoms. If 
these have existed as such from all eternity or since a 
supposed creation, ‘‘ unbroken and unworn,” as Clerk- 
Maxwell said, then evolution is a myth or a half-truth. 
Spencer, of course, could not accept this view, and re- 
jected it in “ First Principles,” but unfortunately he has 
given us no prophetic discussion of this matter. The 
reader is aware that radium and radio-activity have de- 
monstrated the action of evolution in this sphere also: 
“atomic evolution” having become, within the last few 
months, a familiar phrase. 

But for the first assertion of this now demonstrated 
truth we must go back a great deal further than Herbert 
Spencer—back almost to the inception of the atomic 
theory. It was Empedocles, the most brilliant pupil of 
Democritus, the first atomist, who first asserted a belief 
in atomic evolution and who correctly described its chief 
mode of action. Much nonsense is talked about the 
extraordinary coincidence that Darwin and Wallace 
should each have expressed, almost simultaneously— 
though Darwin was really first—the idea which Spencer 
called the “ survival of the fittest.” But not only had 
Spencer already enunciated the same truth of societies, 
and Hay and Wells of organisms, the latter as far 
back as 1813, but Empedocles had actually asserted it of 
atoms themselves more than two thousand years before. 
Those atomic forms would survive, he declared, that 
were most accurately fitted for the conditions, or 
“adapted to the environment,” as Spencer would say. 
Now if we turn from this almost forgotten Greek to the 
latest work by Mr. Frederick Soddy, who collaborated 
with Sir William Ramsay in discovering the evolution of 
helium from radium, we find the survival of the fittest 
definitely stated as the primary law of atomic evolution 
—which would have interested Empedocles and Spencer 
too. In the light of these facts one reads with amuse- 
ment that ‘‘the synthetic philosophy has seen its best 
days.” With amusement rather than disgust, for per- 
chance the survival of the fittest applies not only to 
atoms and organisms and stars, but to philosophies as 
well—which is another way of saying that magna est 
veritas, et prevalebit. C. W. SaLeesy. 


The Past and Future of 
Our Drama—IlIl 


ut it is as writers of comedy, and of comedy 
B alone, that the two authors mentioned, 
and their chief associates, have a claim 

upon our attention, the only other drama- 

tist of heavy metal being «Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
who, gifted with poetic distinction and practical know- 
ledge of the stage, has achieved a certain measure of 
success, though his plays can hardly claim to be dramatic 
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literature of a really high class in that the characters 
in them do not live and breathe. But in comedy our 
stage is as well off as ever it was, leaving Shakespeare 
out of consideration. Our writers of comedy are 
witty, they draw for us clever characters; it is chiefly 
in the conduct of their intrigues that they fail us. 
Comedy deals with the realities of life in so far as 
characters are concerned, but must leave on one side all 
serious questions of morals; comedy deals with the 
fundamentals of human nature, save that all ethical 
questions must be put on one side. The comic writers 
of the Restoration carried this point to an extreme ; they 
were not merely unmoral but immoral. Sheridan was 
only unmoral. No spectator has ever felt, when the 
play was rightly acted, a moment’s moral discomfort 
when witnessing the vagaries of Lady Teazle or the 
hypocrisy of Joseph Surface. 

But our modern writers of comedy too often pull us 
up abruptly with a wholly unnecessary touch of human 
nature, turning a playhouse intrigue into a domestic 
immorality. Of comedy, sometimes of the lightest 
character and as farcical as ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” 
we have had many fine examples of recent years, cleverly 
constructed and wittily written, such, for examples, as 
“The Times” and “ Trelawney of the Wells,’ by Mr. 
Pinero; “The Crusaders” and “The Liars,” by Mr. 
Jones; ‘‘The Tyranny of Tears,” by Mr. Haddon 
Chambers; “Cousin Kate,’ by Mr. H. H. Davies, a 
young writer of great promise and of considerable 
accomplishment, and other hopeful work by Mr. Basil 
Hood, Captain Marshall, Mr. Carton and Mr. H. V. 
Esmond. Mr. George Bernard Shaw stands in a class 
apart, as does Mr. Barrie. The latter is a weaver of 
delightful fairy-tales—a Hans Andersen of the stage— 
and the former is hopelessly eccentric; he has an imp 
sitting atop of his pen who will seldom permit him to be 
wise as well as witty. 

I have now given a brief abstract of the chronicles of 
our theatre. It will be seen that we may lay comedy 
aside as in a healthy condition, but that the state of our 
serious drama is far from satisfactory. Is there any 
cure for this evil condition, any tonic which can be 
administered with any hope of bracing our drama into 
new and vigorous life? Before attempting to answer 
this question let us endeavour to understand something 
of the causes which brought about the splendid outburst 
of dramatic vigour and excellence which distinguished 
the Elizabethan era. I have already dealt with some 
of them, but have only shown so far that in Shake- 
speare’s day there was not only a strong demand for 
strong dramatic meats, but also that writers found then 
in the theatre the best, if not the sole, outlet for their 
literary vigour. But how came it about that the de- 
mand was so fully satisfied, for in matters of art demand 
does not create supply? Supply may be stifled by lack 
of demand, but the contrary does not hold good. It is 
generally pointed out that there commenced with the 
accession of Elizabeth that freedom of national life, that 
freedom of thought, that expansive, ambitious energy 
which has built up the British Empire. The opening 
up of long-forgotten stores of literature and of art, 
the discovery of printing, the Reformation, the turning 
of the searchlight of civilisation and of scientific specu- 
lation on the darkness of the Middle Ages, many such 
causes can be assigned for the outburst of literary 
genius which distinguished that epoch. I have shown 
the reason for that outburst seeking its way to expres- 
sion by means of the theatre, but how came it about 
that, without any traditions to work upon or any ex- 
amples to follow and to improve upon, Marlowe, Shake- 
speare, and their fellows were able to write dramas for 
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us, to which we look back as to models which we can 
never surpass, if ever equal ? 

May it not simply have been because there were no 
examples and no traditions to tie the hands of the 
dramatist? Whether Shakespeare was aware or not of 
the drama’s laws he outraged every one of them.. The 
unities of time, action, and place had no meaning for 
him ; he wrote and plotted as freely as does the novelist 
of to-day; he sought for a stirring, human story, and 
told it in a straightforward way. There were no con- 
ventions to hamper him, no critics with continual 
prattle of stage-craft and the rules of the game. He 
took a bare platform and he took bare human emotions, 
and he expressed himself chiefly in poetry because he 
chanced to be a poet as well as a practical playwright 
and experienced actor. In one word, he dared to be 
simple, and he dared to be true to human nature. No 
thought of psychology troubled him, no thought of 
whether this or that were effective on the stage. He 
knew instinctively the right way to play upon that 
human instrument—an audience ; he knew instinctively 
that human beings find nothing in the world so inter- 
esting as to watch their own emotions stirring and 
striving in the souls of others. To look at it another 
way: the stage to-day does not stir our emotions; it is 
remote from life. Educated and uneducated alike turn 
to fiction and to the daily press for human nature; 
nothing is read with such avidity by all classes as the 
reports of criminal trials and of love tragedies—both 
too often sordid.. Shakespeare was never sordid, never 
dirty ; but did he live to-day he would take the materials 
for his tragedies not from the petty scandals of drawing- 
rooms or from the nasty details of the divorce court, but 
from the tragedies of crime, of virtue, of ambition, of 
lust, of love that are the commonplaces of everyday life. 

W. TF. &. 


The Training of an Artist—VI 


atmosphere. There lies before me the news- 

paper with a summary of the day’s evidence 

before the House of Lords’ Select Committee on 

the Chantrey Bequest, in which it is stated that “ Sir 
Edward Poynter, P.R.A., was recalled, and expressed 
the view that French influence tended to debase art, 
because it induced young artists to take no trouble to 
learn anything!” It seems almost incredible that such 
nonsense should have been uttered by any sane man. It 
is the exact reverse of the fact. And if the President of 
the Royal Academy thinks that Mr. John Sargent has 
much to learn from him or his fellows we can only pity 
him—nor in common with Mr. John Swan has he much 
to learn from, let us say, Mr. Prinsep or Mr. Luke 
Fildes. Whistler was pretty thorough, and Manet and 
Corot and Millet overcame their innate French indolence 
to an extent that did them great credit. However, —— 
The student goes to Paris, and he is in an atmosphere 
where art seems to be a vital thing—a need of life. The 
studios are cheap. They are open to him if he but have 
the small fees to pay his way, and the energy to stick to 
his work. He sees the massier, or head student, pays his 
fees, and with his easel and chair enters the studio. He 
goes through the tomfooleries of initiation, finds friends 
amongst his countrymen, and a dozen good comrades 
amongst his French fellow-students to cheer him on. 
At Julian’s he pays about a pound a month for the half- 
day, eight to twelve o’clock, or thirty-three shillings a 
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month for the full day, eight to twelve and two to five 
o’clock. At Carlorossi’s he will find a cheap night 
school. At Delacluse’s an afternoon costume class. 
And a dozen other studios are at his choice. If he 
prefer it he can split his time between these. But, mark 
you this, he will find the gay and debonair French 
student, who skylarks between his working time as no 
other student in the world skylarks, who plays the harm- 
less fool on the boulevard and at the café in the evening, 
to be a grim and serious hard worker whilst the model 
sits. He will find the French student standing at the 
studio doors before they open in the morning. From the 
moment the model sits, the French student works with 
all his heart and hand and soul. He works in no hide- 
bound dutiful scholastic spirit, but with all his might to 
master his technique. And even when he takes his 
leisure at the students’ café or in his walks abroad, his 
whole aim and talk is art. He cares little what Govern- 
ment is in, or what horse wins the French Derby ; for 
him there is but one mighty interest in the world, and 
that interest is art. There comes to these schools the 
young American also, some poor fellow who has saved 
his little all to reach Paris—how he lives no one knows— 
there was one youth who used to have his lunch off 
coffee-beans that he carried in his pocket! And these 
American youngsters are not there to waste time—they 
work with a passionate zeal that has its kinship with the 
young Frenchmen’s enthusiasm. To be with French art 
students you would think that nothing in all the vast 
world was worth a jot except art. The result is a 
technical accomplishment that is a marvel. There are 
loafers and idlers, but they stay outside the schools. 

And the whole atmosphere of the schools is in keeping 
with this artistic enthusiasm. At regular intervals 
there are trials of strength between the students—then 
the winners compete for the supreme place in the studio. 
The students have choice of place before the model as 
the result of these “concours.” At every hand is 
strenuous wholesome rivalry. At every hand is the 
word of praise or blame from fellow-students. The very 
summer holidays are spent in the country—painting. 
And these are the bad influences that our Royal 
Academy President sets with contempt against the hide- 
bound dreary cast-iron training of Burlington House! 
It is as though a cooking-pot called a silver statuette 
a base metal. 

Then as to the art education that the French galleries 
have to give him, let us set the Luxembourg against the 
Chantrey Bequest. But my space is run out. I will 
touch upon this next week. But I would add, concern- 
ing the training in the studios, that they are visited by 
the first artists of France, without thought of remunera- 
tion. Men of the rank of Sargent give a day or two days 
of their week to the youngsters. And however much 
they vary in aim and theory, their universal advice to 
the student is to search out form and colour, and search 
and search. This does not sound like slovenly training 
or slovenly advice. Indeed, the French student is 
thorough ; and his mastery of drawing and of technica] 
methods is heart-breaking to the “ nouveau.” 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 


Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, may be 
obtained from FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 Pembroke Square, London, W. 
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cepted from abroad. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tue Epiror, 
Tue Acapemy AND Lirerarvre, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A." Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must not be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

CoMPETITION. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to “‘‘ Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor's decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
books can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom 
will receive a Come for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than 
once in three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers” will imply disqualification. 


Questions 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Suriock.—Is not the name Shylock, though Jewish, essentially Anglo- 
Jewish, both as regards orthography and pronunciation, and is it not 
therefore to be regarded as strange that Shakespeare should have made 
use of it in a play taking place in Italy, and in which, naturally, all the 
other names are Italian? Also, I have never heard whence Shakespeare 
took the name of Shylock.—A.J. 


* Boos’p.’’—I notice the word 
Well,”’ II. iii. 145. 


#% Banamas.—I have come on a document in the Public Record Office, 
granting £20 for a “ passage to New Providence in the Islands of the 
Bohemias.” Was that ever the proper title, or is it merely a Government 
olerk’s blunder ?—T.C.F. 


Cuaracrers.—Are there any historic persons dramatised in his plays 
whom Shakespeare must have been acquainted with, or is all merely “his 


LITERATURE. 


inventive genius "’ ?—T.C. 

“A Fravntine Fastan.’’—I have noticed two instances of the occurrence 
of this phrase in Florio's Italian Dictionary: (1) “ Sfoggiatora, a riotous 
lavish, flaunting fabian, a careless fellow, an unthrift;” (2) “* Bravazzo, 
a flaunting fabian.’"’ Has the phrase any connection with the Fabian clase 
of the luperci, the priests who in the Lupercalia, with painted faces and 
only a girdle about their loins, ran about the city striking the women 
whom they met, to which ceremony reference is made in Shakespeare's 
** Julius Cesar" ?—A.L.M. (Oxford). 


Avurnor Wantep.—In the Hon. Mrs. Norton's novel “Old Sir Douglas” 
(commencement of chap. xi.) are these words: “...the truth of a 
beautiful saying of one now lost and gone, namely, that ‘God, who makes 
such various degrees of weakness and strength in this world of ours, 
never yet made anything so weak that it will not seek to defend what it 
loves.’"’ Whose saying is this? The affectionate reference to its author, 
coupled with the allusions in the preface, seems to point to Mrs. Norton's 
sister, Helen, Lady Dufferin. One is interested in getting these sidelights 
on Diana of the Crossways.—Shargar. 


“debauched ” is spelt debosh’d in “ All’s 
Is the word boose a further misspelling of it?—-7.C.F. 


Avtnor Wanrtep.—‘ They build themselves Altars unto Fortune.” Is the 


above correctly quoted, and can any one say whence it comes ?—E.G. 
Who is the author of the following line, and where did it appear ?— 


When half the world’s a bridegroom, and half the world’s a bride. 
—Nemo. 


Who wrote these lines ?— 
h, Mary Vance, when you with me 
Were keeping starlit company, 
The mile of sweet 
Between the wheat 
From Shepperton to Varley.—Alice Hungerford. 


GENERAL. 
#& Cockner (also Cockneten).—Coles’ English Dictionary (1701) gives the 
following meanings: “ A child that sucks long, wantonly brought up, one 
born and bred in London, or (as they say) within the sound of Bow bell, 
also an ancient name of the River Thames, or (as others say) the little 
brook by Turnmill Street.’’ What authority is there for the statement as 
to the Thames, &c. ?—H. 


_Srvarts.—Is there any record available of persons living at the present 
time who are direct descendants of the Stuarts?—A.W.B. (Edinburgh). 


Answers 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Tae Tarrp Eart or Sovrnampron.—All that is known will be found in 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s “ Life of Shakespeare,”’ and in an excellent and interesting 
discussion of the Sonnets in Acheson's “ Shakespeare and the Rival Poet,” 
a@ book too little known.—A.Q.S. 


LITERATURE. 


#% Toasts.—No. 24 of the “ Tatler’ contains an explanation of the way in 
which this word came to mean the honouring of the “ health” or other 
matters, proposed at dinners, by drinking to it in a glass of wine. From 
it I quote the following: “‘ The word, in its present sense, . . . had its rise 
from an accident at the town of Bath in the reign of King Charles the 
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Second. It happened that on a _— day a celebrated beauty of those 
times was in the Cross Bath, and one of the crowd of her admirers took 
a glass of the water in which the fair one stood, and drank her health to- 
the company. There was in the place a gay fellow, half fuddled, who 
offered to jump in, and swore, though he liked not the liquor, he would 
have the ‘toast’ (alluding to the custom of the times of drinking with a 
toast at the bottom of the glass). He was opposed in his resolution; yet 
this whim gave foundation to the present honour which is done to the lady 
we mention in our liquors, who has ever since been called a ‘ toast.’ ”— 
A.W.B. (Edinburgh). 


Macaronics.—Your correspondent should consult awe * Norman 
Conquest,” Marsh’s “Origin and History of the English Language” 
(Lecture V.), Wright’s ‘‘ Political Songs.” In the last are some very 
remarkable verses, e.g. a “Song on the Times” (temp. Edward II.) in 
French, Latin, and English, commencing: 


Quant homme deit parleir, videat que verba loquatur, 

Seu covent aver, ne stultior inveniatur. 

| ae quis loquitur, bote resoun reste thereynne, 
erisum patitur, aut lutel so shal he wynne. 


And “On the King’s Breaking his Confirmation of Magna Charta” (temp. 
Edward II.), commencing in French and English: 


L’en puet fere et defere 
Ceo fait-il trop sovent ; 
It nis nouther wel ne faire ; 
Therefore Engelond is shent. 
Nostre prince de Engleterre, 
Par le consail de sa gent, 
At Westminster after the feire 
Made a gret parlement. 
La chartre fet de cyre, 
Jeo l’enteink, et bien le crey, 
It was holde to neih the fire, 
And is molten al awey. 
Marsh quotes 
Visne schnapps, Domine? 


Jam satis w ded TavAe, rovwy arererpnOyuer, 
Ev re fcp@ causats re ear ingrataror xabedpacs. 


vexrap Vir ovo b ynoio. 
Nicholas Udall has some macaronics in his “‘ Roister Doister, 


Dirige. He will go darkling to his grave. 
Neque.lux, neque crux, nisi solum clinke. 
Never genteman so went toward heauen I thinke. 


including 


Russell Lowell’s “‘ Kettelopotomachia”’ deserves attention; two charac- 
teristic lines are: 


Ergo haud meddlite, posco, mique relinquite (hic) hoc job, 
Si non—knifumque enormem monstrat, spittatque tremendus. 


“Hans Breitmann,”’ with his 


Gling Glang Gloria! Victoria, Victoria! 
We've got their lager beer; 
and 
All goned afay mit de lager beer— 
Afay in die Ewigkeit 


may claim kin with the authors of your correspondent’s first verse and of 
those quoted by Marsh.—A. G. Turner. 


GENERAL. 


** Mae@patene’”’ anp “ Magpaten.’’—I think I can answer the interesting 
question why the college in Cambridge is styled ‘“‘ Magdalene” and the 
Oxford college is spelt “Magdalen” and at the same time pronounced 
“‘Maudlin.”” The answer is that in the Cambridge form the Greek and 
Latin Vulgate form is preserved, as one would expect it would be pre- 
served in a place of classical learning, whereas in Oxford we use in 
speech the French and English pronunciation of the time of Edward III. 

he name of the Oxford College is always pronounced “‘ Maudlin,” never 
“Magdalen.” ‘“‘ Magdalen” is simply a pedantic etymological way of 
writing “ Maudlin.” “ Maudlin” represents earlier English and French 
** Maudeleine.” For French aud from agd compare Old French esmeraude 
from Latin smaragdus “‘emerald.”” Our word “maudlin,” meaning 
mawkishly sentimental, is, of course, the same word as the proper name 
“ Maudlin.”—A.L.M. (Oxford). 


Turspar an Untuckxy Dar.—A similar superstition prevails in Switzer- 
land (Bern), where, however, the prejudice goes against Wednesday. No 
weddings must take place, no journey be started upon, no important enter- 
prises begun, no bargains struck, on that day. The reason usually 
alleged is most absurd: Wednesday, they say, does not rank as a day, 
being called Mittwoch, i.e. mid-week, unlike all its brothers, who are 
blessed with the name of some Teutonic or other godhead, with the word 
tag, day, at the end. Friday, on the other hand, is, with the country- 
folks, of whom Jeremias Gotthelf has so genially written, the favourite 
for the performance of matters matrimonial: betrothals, weddings, and 
christenings are with preference done on a& Friday. On Friday, too, a 
special service is held in the church for women just up from child-bed ; 
the farmer will drive his wife, always on that occasion accompanied by 
some little girl, to the church-door, where he awaits her coming out 
again—if he does not prefer going to have a glass of “ Wadtlinder” at 
the next public-house.—Z#. Dick (Clacton). 


Huntine tos Wren on Sr. Sternen’s Dar.—General Vallancey says: ‘‘ The 
Druids represented the wren as the king of all birds. The superstitious 
respect shown to this little bird gave offence to our first Christian mie- 
sionaries, and by their commands he is still hunted and killed on Christ- 
mas Day [in Ireland]; and on the following (St. Stephen’s day) he is 
carried about hung by the leg in the centre of two hoops crossing each 
other at right angles, and a procession is made in every village of men, 
women, and children singing an Irish catch importing him to be the king 
of all birds.” It would seem that the r little bird has met with a 
somewhat similar fate to that of Odin and the rest of the sir gods, and 
has been transformed into a spirit of evil.—M.A.C. 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
follow : 

Mr. Horace Grattan, 17 Borough High Street, Southwark, S8.E. 
Mr. James H. Hartley, 89 Junction Road, N. 
Messrs. R. Grant & Son, 107 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Messrs. Moore & Co., High Road, Leyton. 
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LONDON OFFICE : 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE IRISH TIMES 
DUBLIN. 
The largest and most influential circula- 
tion in Ireland. 
Special page of book reviews every Friday. 
London Editorial Offices: 153 FLEET STREET. 
Advertisement Offices : 61 FLEET STREET. 








For important announce- 
all 


offices see third page of 


ment to business 


cover. 





Applications for these spaces should 
be made to Messrs. Crossley § Co., 
57a Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
Special Rates for a Series will be 
quoted. 













































































all these 
Scholarships will be required to enter to the 
full course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the 


application may be made, 
to the Warden of the 
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EDITED BY 


CLEMENT SHORTER 


The Lightest, Brightest, and most Interesting 


SOCIETY AND DRAMATIC PAPER 


Ever Published. 


THE TATLER 


An Up-to-date Society Paper. 
Society and the Stage Richly Illustrated Week by Week. 
The Best Printing. 


The Best Paper. The Best Contents of any Paper of its kind. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Can be obtained of all Newsagents and at all Bookstalls. 


Offices : CREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 








The Best Book for Holiday Reading is 


PRINTERS’ PIE 


A Festival Souvenir of the 
Printers’ Pension Corporation, 1904. 
It contains 


8 SPLENDID STORIES 
By W. L. Alden, F. Anstey, Miss Braddon, 
Athol Forbes, Tom Gallon, C. J. Cutcliffe- 
Hyne, William Le Queux, and W. Pett Ridge. 


21 CONTRIBUTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE 
By W. Hugh Spottiswoode, Duke of Argyll, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Alfred Austin, Harold 
Begbie, J. M. Bulloch, Lt.-Col. Newnham Davis, 
Austin Dobson, Sarah Grand, Thomas Hardy, 
Katharine Tynan Hinckson, J.. K. Jerome, 
Andrew Lang, H. W. Lucy, Ouida, Bishop of 
Ripon, Rita, Adrian Ross, G. R. Sims, 1. Zang- 
will, and Arthur Bourchier. 


16 Original DRAWINGS & PHOTOGRAPHS 
By E Miriam Croxton, George Romney, 
C. Dana Gibson, James Craig, John Hassall, 
L. Raven Hill, Will Owen, Charles Pears, 
R. Sauber, S. H. Sime, L. Thackeray, Lawson 
Wood, Starr Wood, and L. Caswell Smith. 


ONE SHILLING NET 
THE PROCEEDS GOING TO CHARITY, 
OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


If difficulty is found in obtaining “ Printers’ Pie” send P.O. or Stamps for 1/4 


to the Publisher of THE SPHERE, Great New St., London, E.O. 











| MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 





| PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


Messrs. CHATTO & ‘WINDUS ‘HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE SECOND YOLUME 


MR. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED POEMS 


Price 6s. net. (Sold only in Sets of Six Volumes ) 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH, and at all Libraries 


ADRIAN THE SEVENTH. By Fr. Rotre. 
* This remarkable novel. . . . Entirely new and fascinating. . . 
vating incident, wit, and learning.”— Vanity Fair. 
“Quaint, audacious, and fantastic.”—Scotsman. 
“ Cleverness and originality.”— 7-Day. 


Tou DAWSON. By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
“ That it is vastly entertaining is undeniable.”—Sketch. 
“ A stirring romance, crowded with exciting incidents and dramatic en Oullook 
utlook. 


“ The book is good as a piece of work, and as a story it is literal y a “ 
orl 

* A first-rate sensational story, which will take rank with the best novels of the 
euthamen, even meriting favourable comparison with ‘The House on the Marsh.’” 


Daily News. 
A FLASH OF THE WILL, By Winirrep SraN.ey. 
“A clever psychological study.”—Outlook. 

“ Uncommon vividness.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“Shows very considerable power. . . . Madeline is throughout the story a charm- 


. Full of capti- 


| ing, noble, and pathetic figure, whom we ‘at once pity and love.”— Literary World. 


HE COMMUNE, By Pact and Victor MARGUERITTE. 
“ There is no more remarkable piece of historical painting in all French fiction.” 
Scotsman. 
GREAT MAN: a Frolic. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 


~ Very clever, amusing from first to last.”— World, 


RONG SIDE OUT. By W. Ciark RvssELL. 


* Full of humour.”—JDaily News. 


THE WHEELING LIGHT. By Ferevs Hume. 


“The book should satisfy everyone who likes a strong sensational novel.” 


Scotsman. 
R. WYNNE’S REVENGE. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
“ You will find nothing better of the kind among this season’s novels.” 
Daily Mail. 





Other Six-Shilling @evets are as » Salinwe FI 


THE LADY IN SABLES. By G. W. Appleton. 

RANDAL OF RANDALHOLME : a Tyneside Tragedy. 
THE SANYASI. By F. E. Penxy. 

THE POET AND HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Saran TyYTLeR. 

THE MONEY-MAKER. By GreorGes Oxnner, Author of “ The Ironmaster.” 
THE PERIL OF AN EMPIRE. By R. Jounsron. 


By AUSTIN OLARE. 


AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. By GrorGe R. Stms. With 70 Facsimiles. Square 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By Curis HeaLy. With a Portrait. 


By Herbert W. Tompkins. With a Frontis- 


piece. Crown 8vo, linen, gilt top, 6s. 

Feap. Svo, picture cover, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. Gd. each. 

THE LIFE WE LIVE, By George R. Sims. 

HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE; and CONVERSATIONAL HINTS 
FOR YOUNG SHOOTERS. By R. C. Lenmany. 

ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pay. 

YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. By Georce R. Sims. 

THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By Atrrep SurrRo. 


NEW COPYRIGHT SIXPENNY NOVELS 


ROME. By Emite Zona. 

NO NAME, By Wriixte Cotuiys. 

WALTER’S WORD. By James Payy. 

FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. By Watrer Besant. 


By CHARLES READE. 


TRICOTRIN. 


By Ovurpa. 


| THE CONVICT SHIP. By W. OLark RUSSELL. 





PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
ONE SHILLING Monthly. 
OontrENtS FoR AUGUST :— 
A LONDON IDYL. By Felix Noél. 
MOUNTAIN SHRINES OF JAPAN. By Emily A. Richings. 
LIVE SEA-LIGHTS. By W. Allingham, F.R.C.S. 
THE ANCIENT MERCANTILE HOUSES OF LONDON. 
Mac Michael. 
EBENEZER JONES. 
KING JAMES THE SECOND AT LA TRAPPE, 
BROAD-ACRE SKETCHES. By Harold Wild. 
ALL THAT REMAINS OF FORUM JULII (FREJOS). 
Dunlop- Wallace-Goodbody. 

AN EIGHTRENTH-CENTURY LADY AND HER IMPRESSIONS. By 
E. Rbyz-Jones. 

THE EXILE. By R. M. Lucey. 

“HERNE THE HUNTER.” By Sylvanus Urban. 


By J. Holden 


By Ramsay Colles, M.A., LL.D. 
By Philip Sidney. 
Partl. By F. G. 


Rev. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 














